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\ New Link with Northern Ireland 
TO Northern Ireland the L.M.S.R. provides two routes, 
from Heysham to Belfast, and from Stranraer to Larne. 
Both routes are popular for the excellence of the passen 
ser accommodation provided, an indication of which is the 
fact that £1,500,000 has been spent by the company on 
w ships for the services, none of which is more than 
11 years old. Now, as we recount on page 71, a further 
vessel has been added to the fleet especially for the 
2}-hr. Larne—Stranraer crossing—of which, incidentally, 
ly 70 minutes are on the open sea. The new motorship 
Princess Victoria is notable in having a lower deck devoted 
tirely to the accommodation of 70-80 motorcars, which 
be driven aboard direct from the quays by means of 
cial slipways leading into the stern of the vessel. During 
1938 the number of cars conveyed by the Stranraer— 
Larne route reached the record figure of 5,450, but doubt- 
less the new ease of loading and unloading will cause 
iny more motorists to use the route in future. In one 
spect the new ship is unique, for it is the first. British 
ilway-owned cross-channel motorship. 
* * * * 
Equipment in Terms of Service 


A novel method of emphasising the cost of articles in 
rms of railway service was adopted recently by Mr. 
{. B. Hill, President of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
in the course of a printed message to the 23,000 employees 
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of the company. His object was to eliminate waste and 
to encourage careful use of materials and supplies, and, 
as he pointed out, if these things were regarded in terms 
of the work which a railway must perform to obtain them, 
and if members of the staff were to use them as carefully as 
an individual would use his own things, the savings from 
such effort would be great. By saving 5 per cent. of 
the supply bill the company would save the revenue from 
the movement of over 13,400 average cars. Mr. Hill 
then stated that to take enough money to buy the following 
articles, freight must be handled as shown: — 


One typewriter. . 11,552 tons of average freight one mile. 


ne waybill oy e 541 


999 


One journal bearing .. 220 - = 

One cross tie .. ao 201 

One hand lantern ae 162 

One track shovel ig 132 

One coal scoop .. oe 128 a = a 
One hand hammer ae 46 oe * os 
One typewriter ribbon. . 26 ‘ o = 
One track bolt .. Pa 11 a rm - 
One track spike 2 si - = 
One leadpencil .. ne 1,887 lb. of average freight one mile. 
One letterhead .. aa 542 

( 

( 


ne envelope os os » ” ” 
‘* We must handle a ton of average freight one mile to 
obtain eight-tenths of one cent in revenue,’’ he concluded. 


* * * * 


The Week’s Traffics 
In comparison with the corresponding week of 1938, 
traffics of the four main-line companies show for the past 
week an increase of £212,000, following the increase of 
£248,000 for the previous week. To date the total earn- 
ings are £80,905,000. an advance of £695,000 or 0°87 

per cent. on 1938. 
27th Week 





Year to date 
—— 


Pass., &c. Goods, &c. Coal, &c. Total Inc, or Dec. 
F a 


£ /o 
L.M.S.R. — 8,000 + 69,000 31,000 + 92,000 + 202,000 +0-62 
Lee — 5,000 + 38,000 29,000 + 62,000 69,000 +0-29 
G.W.R. : — 6,000 42,000 11,000 47,000 + 356,000 +2-65 
S.R. 6,000 3,500 + 1,500 11,000 68,000 +0-f4 
How the traffics of 1939 compare with those of 1937 


appears in the following table :— 


27th Week Year to date 





Pass., &c. Goods, &c. Coal, &c. Total Inc. or Dec. 
f £ f % 
L.M.S.R. 7 + 2,000 9,000 28,000 39,000 — 556,000 —1-¢8 
L.N.E.R. = — 13,000 — 4,000 5,000 12,000 — 561,000 —2-31 
G.W.R. sie 6,000 14,000 6,000 23,000 27,000 +0-20 
2 ee 6,000 4,500 + 500 2,000 


In comparison with 1937 passenger train traffics to date 
in 1939 show a decrease of £322,000, and merchandise 
receipts are down £1,093,500. Coal class traffics are up 
£325,500. London Transport receipts for the week ended 
July 8 were £597,300, an increase of £27,700 over the 
corresponding period of 1938. 


* 


Intensive U.S.A. Pullman Publicity 

The first results of its 1939 ambitious, nation-wide 
advertising campaign have been assessed in an optimistic 
way by the American Pullman Company. The company 
announces that the first three months have demonstrated 
the public reaction, and a gradually increased business can 
be traced partly to the thousands of enquiries received as 
a result of the campaign. This is carried out through 
magazines with heavy circulations and popular appeal 
giving, it is claimed, a 100 per cent. coverage of every 
family in the U.S.A. All such advertising stresses the 
safety, comfort, and low cost features of Pullman travel- 
ling. In addition to obtaining new ‘‘ customers,’’ the cam- 
paign aims at retaining present customers and, incident- 
ally, urging them to use the higher-priced accommodation. 
Backing the press advertising is an attractive series of 
booklets for distribution by ticket agents, travel bureaux, 
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hotels, clubs, and during exhibitions of Pullman equip- 
ment. Everybody connected with the Pullman Company 
is expected to co-operate with the campaign by main- 
taining the high standards of service promised in the 
advertising. In April a novel phase of the campaign was 
launched when members of the public were invited to 
name the Roomette sleeping car that is one-fifth of the 
Pullman train exhibited at the New York World’s Fair. 
Free trips to either the San Francisco or the New York 
Fairs are offered to the twenty-five winners, each of whom 
will receive two tickets. There are also cash inducements 
to the ticket agent furnishing the winner with correct 
information as to railroad and Pullman fares. Since 
increased Pullman revenue may be reflected in their earn- 
ings, officials of the U.S.A. railroad systems are watching 
the campaign with lively interest. 
* * * * 

Overseas Railway Traffics 

Che estimated traffic figures of the four principal Argen 
tine railways for the complete financial year ended June 
30, 1939, show for the Buenos Ayres & Pacific 75,119,000 
pesos, an increase of 872,000 pesos, and in sterling at 
16:12 pesos to the pound, £4,659,991, an increase of 
£54,090. Corresponding figures for the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern are 120,447,000 pesos (— 4,020,000) and 


£7,471,899 (— £249,376); for the Buenos Ayres Western 
39,185,000 pesos +-1,232,000) and £2,430,831 
(+-£76,426); and for the Central Argentine 102,466,050 


pesos (+2,290,000) and £6,356,454 (+£142,058). 


N f Weekly I: t Ager In nr 
Week Traffies Decrease rath Decrease 
f f 

Buer Ayr I 78,164 1,901 94,603 2,109 
Bue s Ayres G ts 2 129,529 2,358 144,603 18,734 
Bu s Avres Wester! 2nd $4,169 2 358 19.194 991 
Cen 1 Argentine 2nd 136,377 25,281 145,611 11,365 
Canadian Pacif 27th 471,000 5,400 12,832,400 98, 400 
Bombay, Baroda & Centr India 13th 211,950 12,900 2,319,625 — 50,775 


Canadian Pacific gross earnings for the first five months of 
1939 were £10,290,600, an increase of £62,000, and the 
net earnings of £857,600 were £423,600 higher. 


* * * * 


Mauritius Government Railways 
Previous records were broken in the year ended June 
30, 1938, by the sugar crop reaching a total of 313,820 
tons, and the receipts from sugar and canes traffic 
amounted to Rs. 1,276,122, an increase of Rs. 94,090 on 
the previous year. The length of line worked was 1103 
miles of 4 ft. 83} in. running lines besides sidings and also 
the 13% miles of the 2 ft. 6 in. Bois Chéri Light Railway. 
Passenger revenue was lower in comparison with the 
Coronation festivities traffic of the previous year. Owing 
to the increased number and capacity of private lorries, 
the door-to-door service showed a decrease. 
1936-37 
2,782,628 


1937-38 


Passengers 2,653,136 


Paying goods, tons 454,622 487,292 
Train-miles 465,164 437,873 
Operating ratio, per cent 92-08 89-43 
Rs Rs 
Passenger receipts 433,446 416,479 


1,481,889 
2,039,835 


1,382,570 
1,958,713 


Goods re: eipts 

Total receipts 5 

Total expenditure (excluding 

Rs. 300,000 for renewals) 

Net receipts s. ‘ 
Phillips rail anchors have been tried on the Midland main 
line of 35} miles from Port Louis to Mahebourg and 
found very effective in minimising creep. 


1,803,631 1,824,322 
155,082 215,513 


a . * * 


Leopoldina Railway Results 
Currency receipts of the Leopoldina Railway Company 
showed moderate increases in the year 1938, namely 5-01 
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per cent. from passenger traffic and 2-41 per cent. from 
goods traffic. The more valuable goods did not, howevy 
provide the additional revenue hoped for from the incre 
in tariffs, and expenses in currency advanced by 7-79 


per cent. because of higher wages payments and the 
creased price of imported materials. In addition, the f 
of 8-7 per cent. in the average exchange rate and increas 
taxes on remittances contributed to the disappointi 
results in sterling. Specially reduced fares on mixed trai 
and the two new first-class expresses between Campos a 
Rio assisted passenger revenue. 


1937 
25,129,235 
1,999,356 


1938 
23,962 ,20 
1,848,905 


Passengers 


Goods, tons 


Operating ratio, per cent 88-55 90 - 46 
f 4 
Passenger receipts 320,326 308,927 
Goods receipts 738,034 693,452 
(;Tross receipts 1,200,194 1,159,027 
Working expenses 1,062,725 1,048,431 


Net rec eipts . 137,469 110,596 


After allowing for prior charges, arrears, &c., there is 
loss for the year of £270,241. 
* * * * 

Waiting Rooms 

Probably the least used apartment on a British railwa: 
station is the waiting room, which passengers avoid unle 
driven to it by atrocious weather. This may be due to 
a nervous anxiety to be ready on the platform to board 
the train as soon as it comes in, but more probably th: 
reason is a recollection of the waiting rooms often found 
on stations—dismal, dreary, and depressing places, t 
which a wind-swept platform is preferable. It has been 
pleasure to record in these pages, from time to time, im 
provements that have been made here and there on thx 
various systems, and to those records may now be added 
the redecorated waiting rooms at Bournemouth Central 
station, illustrated in our issue of June 30. Nicely-designed 
arm-chairs—cheerfully upholstered—and round tables, sug 
gest a lounge; and the attractive effect is enhanced by the 
painted mural panels inset at intervals in a continuous 
frame that runs round the walls. Electric light fittings 
of modern design complete the transformation. True, on 
or two of the joinery details suggest that a few of the old 
bones have been left, but where such a camel of an im 
provement has been made it, would be ungrateful to tak 
notice of the gnat. 

a os * * 

Training in Management 

It is a very debatable point as to how far a young 
man can be trained for the duties of management of an 
engineering establishment by attending classes at a tech 
nical college. There are certain fundamental principles 
which can be taught in the lecture room, but the concensus 
ot opinion is that training in management can be obtained 
only in the harder school of actual experience. It is 
significant, however, that a discussion on this important 
subject recently took place at a joint meeting of the 
Institutions of Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers, 
and Mr. T. G. Rose, who introduced the discussion, while 
uot suggesting that training in management is impossible, 
expressed the opinion that it must be adapted both to 
the individual concerned, and to the kind of the responsi- 
bilities he would have to face in his particular branch ot 
engineering. It is rather significant that there are 70 
technical colleges in this country where the fundamentals 
of industrial administration are being taught, and that 
the premier technical institutions make engineering econo- 
mics a compulsory subject in their associate membership 
examination. But granting all this, the young engineer 
must spend a considerable amount of time in a junior 
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tive position before he is qualitied to undertake the 
of management. 


* * * * 

Qvcupational Psychology 
e use of psychological tests in the selection of appli- 
for employment on the Swedish State Railways is 
ibed by Professor Rudolf Anderberg in the journal 
( e National Institute of Industrial Psychology for 
| The tests are based on those adopted by the 
S ish Naval Board for recruitment for the navy, and 


originally devised by the psychological laboratory 
e University of Uppsala. Two grades of tests are 
ibed, the first for aspirants to ordinary subordinate 
and the second for applicants to be trained as 
ils of the railways. The purpose of the tests is not 
stablish a rank order of the applicants, but to assist 
iminating those who are clearly unsuitable. Nor does 
test form in any way a substitute for-the probation or 
ning period, or a guide to character. Among the quali- 
tested are intelligence, reaction, attention, and 
nory, and the value of the tests was proved by apply- 
them to numbers of employees of long service, and 
yparing the results with their known capabilities. The 
; were the result of considerable research into methods 
selecting employees for railway work, and it is believed 
by their aid the desired end will be achieved of eli- 
iting many unsuitable candidates at the outset, in- 
id of during the period of probation. 


The Gauge Problem in Iran 
Further details of that most remarkable of modern rail- 
construction works, the Trans-Iranian Railway, are 
siven this week on page 64. Incidentally, the “gauge 
iestion in Iran is probably unique, for the neighbouring 
untries have no fewer than four different gauges for 
ir main systems, and only one, Turkey, favours th: 
tandard gauge now adopted by Iran. Curiously enough, 
however, the Iran system is, in the first instance, not to 
linked with any other standard gauge railway. Turkey 
is to be reached via Tabriz and the Russian 5 ft. gauge 
ne via Julfa. Some day there will, no doubt, be a 
through 4 ft. 84 in. gauge connection between Iran and 
Turkey, but meanwhile two breaks of gauge will be neces 
sary. In other directions there are only the Russian 5 ft. 
gauge lines to the north, the metre gauge line from Iraq 
via Khanikin to the south-west, and the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge 
branch of the Indian system from Quetta, with which 
future connections can be made. On the whole, however, 
the adoption of the standard gauge for Iran seems wise, 
as it will thus be in unison with the entire European 


system. There would have been less advantage and more 
lrawbacks had it been tied either to the Soviet 5 ft. or 
the Indian 5 ft. 6 in. gauge. 


He * * * 

The Steel Rail 
On page 52 we review the proceedings of the Fourth 
International Rail Congress, held at Diisseldorf in Sep- 
mber, 1938, at which many important papers were read 
nd discussed. Even to an engineer, provided he is not 
ersonally concerned with the work of track maintenance, 
t may come as a surprise that one single detail of the 
track, such as the rail, can gather an assembly of more 
than 350 experts, drawn from all over Europe, for a week 
of discussion and study, but permanent way engineers will 
realise that such expenditure of time and thought is by no 
means disproportionate to the magnitude of the problem. 
Indeed, in view of the millions of money spent annually 
on rail renewals in Europe alone, it is surprising that only 


I 
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within comparatively recent years has such concerted 
attention been paid to the urgent necessity of obtaining 
sounder and better-wearing rails, and, furthermore, that 
some countries—and among them Great Britain—still show 
such little apparent interest in a congress of this descrip- 
tion. The list of 350 delegates, in fact, contains the names 
of only five British delegates—a railway engineer, a con- 
sulting engineer, a steelworks manager, a meitallurgist, 
and a representative of THE RAILWAY GAZETTE—and the 
proceedings included only one paper covering British rail 
manufacture and use. However, even this is better than 
the entire absence of British participation in the three 
previous congresses of this series, and it is to be hoped 
that the Fifth International Rail Congress, to be held in 
Rome in 1942, may have much more adequate British 
representation. 





* * * * 


Locomotive Firing Rates 

The celebrated factors for the correlation of boiler and 
cylinder proportions which were evolved during the war 
years by Cole, of the American Locomotive Company, 
were based upon a hand firing rate of 120 Ib. per sq. ft. 
of grate area an hour. Admittedly high, even in those 
days when boilers were, if anything, undersized, this firing 
rate was assumed in an endeavour to represent something 
like the maximum service output of the locomotive, and 
was more particularly suited to American conditions. 
Although we ourselves have recorded a firing rate of 
145 lb. per sq. ft. of grate area an hour with a deep, 
narrow firebox, and maintained for about two and a half 
hours during the course of some special trials, the average 
firing rate with the principal express trains in England 
is little more than half Cole’s figure, and it is obvious 
that on present schedules and train weights such locomo- 
tives as the L.N.E.R and L.M.S.R. have something in 
hand as traffic machines, although appreciable increase in 
firing rates would bring down the boiler efficiency. For 
example, the coal consumption of the Coronation Scot 
averages 44-45 Ib. a mile, equivalent to 2,700 Ib. an hour 
or 54 Ib. per sq. ft. of grate an hour. The Silver Jubilee, 
with a consumption of 39 lb. a mile, averages 63-64 lb. 
per sq. ft. of grate an hour, and the ‘‘ A3’’ Pacifics with 
heavier slower speed trains have been stated to burn 52 lb. 
of coal a mile, equivalent to 65 lb. per sq. ft. of grate 
an hour on the London—Newcastle—Edinburgh turns. 





* * * ** 

Night Riders 

It is curious how much easier it is to fall asleep in a 
suburban train pottering unsteadily through the early even- 
ing hours, than in the most smoothly running night ex- 
press. There is a relentless mechanical perfection about 
the long-distance night train that often keeps the weary 
traveller wakeful. In what would be comparative luxury 
were it not for the time, it) sweeps him on towards the 
chilly dawn in which it will remorselessly expel him on to 
the deserted streets of a strange town, an object of sus- 
picion by reason of his dishevelled appearance and totter- 
ing steps to every prowling policeman. It is a race be- 
tween the traveller’s urge to sleep and the speed of the 
train, and as the small hours make man acutely conscious 
of the superiority of the machine, the train usually wins. 
There are, of course, those who can sleep soundly in any 
train—the experts who, as soon as the guard’s whistle 
blows, sink chin on chest and seem dead to the world 
until journey’s end is reached and they score their crown- 
ing triumph by enquiring, ‘‘ What! There already? 
with infuriating astonishment. We always feel that what 
these people ought, to pay is a first class hotel bill instead 
of the price of a cheap night travel ticket. 
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Railway-Owned Docks 


YHE British railways own the most extensive group of 
docks, harbours, and wharves in the world. These 
are situated at 76 places in Great Britain and their length 
of quays totals 501,600 ft. In addition the world’s largest 
graving dock, capable of holding vessels up to 100,000 
tons, is situated at Southampton. During 1938, 15,880,000 
tons of imports passed through the railway-owned docks, 
and 49,342,000 tons of exports. From the point of view 
of tonnage, the most important business of the docks is 
the shipment of coal, and the railway companies can 
fairly claim that their docks have been a considerable, if 
not the most important, factor in the general development 
of the country’s coal export trade. Fifteen of the princi- 
pal coal shipping docks in the country are railway-owned 
and operated, extending from Swansea to Cardiff in South 
Wales, to Grimsby, Hull, and Immingham on the east 
coast, and Ayr and Troon in the North. In pursuance of 
their general policy of continual modernisation of equip- 
ment—the railway companies now operate at these ports 
over 300 coal-shipping machines, ranging from hoists with 
a lift of 60 ft., to staiths, belt conveyors, and cranes. In 
recent years many new coal shipping appliances have 
been installed, capable of dealing with fully loaded 20-ton 
wagons. Special attention has been paid to the desirability 
of minimising the breakage of coal during shipment, and 
numerous anti-breakage appliances of varying types are 
now being used with Mechanical spades or 
diggers have also been introduced to enable wagons to 
be cleared quickly of wasted or duff varieties of coal which 
do not run freely from the wagons. As weather condi- 
tions frequently delay the arrival of ships, and a single 
vessel may take as many as ten or twelve trainloads of 
coal, many hundreds of miles of storage sidings have 
been provided in the vicinity of the docks. In recent 
years the companies have spent considerable sums in 
extending and improving this accommodation, involving, 
incidentally, the provision of new signal boxes, signalling 
equipment, modern lighting, and so on. 

The vast tonnage of traffic other than coal also includes, 
in the case of exports, such diverse traffics as iron and 
steel rails, and ironwork of widely varying character, oil, 
tinplates, grain, and flour, and the extensive range of 
commodities given the generic title of ‘‘ general merchan- 
dise.’’ So far as imports are concerned, the traffics include 
mineral ores, oil, timber of many descriptions, grain and 
flour, iron and steel, sand, a wide variety of foodstuffs, 
including livestock, meat and fresh fruit, and general mer- 
chandise. It is an axiom that a ship “‘ earns at sea and 
spends in port "’; consequently the railway companies have 
endeavoured to maintain loading and unloading facilities 
which will enable these widely varying cargoes to be 
dealt with as expeditiously as possible. The railway com- 
panies have installed well over 1,000 cranes at their docks, 
some of which can lift up to 100 tons, while floating cranes 
capable of lifting up to 150 tons are available for dealing 
with exceptionally heavy boilers, machinery, and so on. 
Most of these cranes are electrically operated, but, a num- 
ber of hydraulic and steam cranes are still used. Special 
grabs are used to facilitate the discharge of ore cargoes, 
while special appliances are used for scrap metal cargoes. 
Transit sheds are an essential feature of a dock under- 
taking, and the railway-owned docks contain  well- 
equipped buildings whose aggregate floor space runs into 
millions of square feet. Apart from the storage of general 
merchandise, bonded warehouses are provided for wines 
and spirits, tobacco, tea, and other dutiable commodities, 
while at a number of docks cold stores have been provided 
for meat and fruit, and lairages for animals. Runabout 
cranes, belt conveyors, and a variety of specially designed 
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appliances facilitate the storage and stacking of merch:.n- 
dise in these sheds. 

Extensive granaries have been provided either by ‘1¢ 
companies themselves, or by arrangement with mill 
firms, who have erected silos and mills on dock prope: 
Up-to-date suction plant is provided for dealing with bik 
grain cargoes, and in some cases floating elevators 
used. Heavy logs of timber are usually floated into tim 
ponds, while fine and sawn woods are stocked in the c 
panies’ warehouses, and pitwood, mining timber, aid 
rougher woods are stored in the open. Other spec 4] 
facilities include the provision of deep water berths 41 
special docks for the discharge of oil cargoes, of whi-h 
millions of tons are dealt with annually; special doc <s 
and markets for fish traffic; and up-to-date bunkeri 
equipment for fish trawlers. The companies also ov 
extensive graving docks, and powerful tugs, while fle ‘is 
of dredgers with attendant steam hopper barges ens 
that the approach channels are readily navigable. The 
companies’ dock undertakings are therefore contributi 
largely to the development of the nation’s trade and 
industry. 


Egyptian State Railways in 1937-38 


WE have received from the Deputy General Manag 
of the Egyptian State Railways a copy of the annu 
report for the financial year 1937-38. Gross earnings 
showed a satisfactory increase over the previous year of 
£220,102, or 4:23 per cent. The total was also 8°34 po: 
cent. over the budget estimate. Unfortunately working 
expenses were higher by £E£408,450, or 10°28 per cent., 
and the increased expenditure was reflected in a highe1 
working ratio. The figures of cost, however, included 
expenditure on renewals and replacements, special works, 
pensions, and so on. The normal working expenses, apart 
from those special items not under the control of the 
administration, amounted to £E3,682,100, against 
£E3,363,400 in the previous year, an increase of 9°5 pe: 
cent. On these figures the ratio of working was only 68 
per cent., against 64-7 per cent. in 1936-37. The increas: 
in the normal expenses was chiefly due to the highe: 
cost of coal, and the rise in the abnormal expenditure was 
accounted for by heavier outlay on renewal of track, 
rolling stock, bridges, and so on. ‘The statutory contri 
bution due to the Government is 25 per cent. of gross 
earnings, and as the net receipts, less ££355,202 fo 
outlay on capital works, fell short of this, there was 
deficit, augmented by £E142,691 for the difference in 
stores and workshops balances, of £E813,837 for the year, 
making the total debit in the reserve account £E1,419,875 
The principal operating statistics compared as follow: - 
1936-37 1937-38 
36,515,459 36,769,609 
8,104,787 8,930,433 
22,216,413 23,584,165 


Passengers 
Goods, tons 
Train-kilometres 


Operating ratio, per cent. 76-40 80-83 
LE £E 
Coaching receipts 2,102,223 2,157,955 
Goods receipts 2,968,501 3,149,295 
Gross earnings wee 5,196,832 5,416,934 
Working expenditure 3,970,295 4,378,745 


The increase in the number of passengers was practically 
all in second class, attributable to more favourable econo- 
mic conditions, but there was an increase in third class 
on the main line on the occasion of the Royal marriage. 
A drop in third class suburban traffic, on the other hand, 
was attributed to extensive bus competition. The increas: 
of 825,646 tons, or 10-19 per cent., in the total tonnage 
of goods was chiefly in building materials, petroleum and 
crude oil, coal, sugar cane, sugar, and cotton. The ton- 
nage of public goods was 6,436,718, against 5,877,095 
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previous period, tonnage of service merchandise 


in 
be 2,493,715, against 2,227,692. The total tonnage 
ha | was a record for the railway. The percentage 
of iieight to capacity hauled was 50°91, against 50-43. 
Re transport continues to compete with the railway, 
4 ies are able to pick and choose the profitable traffic. 
Waicr competition also constitutes a vexed question. The 
I y has been able to retain and increase its traffic 
ol yy reducing rates and fares to such a point that 
wo’ ing expenses have exceeded 80 per cent. of earnings. 
| should be a recognised Government policy to control 

iethods of transport. The Egyptian State Railways 
now work three bus services, all of which are profitable. 
T statutes ruling the two bus agreements of 1935, are 
stil. pending sanction. 

enty-six new 4-4-0 light passenger engines were pui 
il service, replacing the old ‘‘ 200”’ class. Eight «f 
{ ew engines were equipped to burn oil. Four 2-4-2 
Scuiinel geared type locomotives were also put in service, 
t equipped for coal, and two for oil consumption. 
ri Goods Department added to its stock 400 ten-ton open 
low-sided wagons and 70 vans for perishable goods. In 
the Engineering Department complete renewals of track 
has been carried out on 49 km., and 37 km... renewed 
with secondhand rails, while resleepering has been effected 
on 212 km. Work on the Nag Hamadi bridge, begun 
in june, 1936, was continued and was due for completion, 


with the new stations and diversion, in May, 1939. The 
length of normal-gauge line on single track in 1937-38 
was 3,872 km., the length of the Auxiliary Railway was 
374 km., and of the Western Oasis line 195 km.; the 
latter is of 2-ft. 6-in. gauge. 


* * * * 


Railway Track for High Speeds 


L AST year, Mr. J. Taylor Thompson, Assistant 
Engineer, North Eastern Area, L.N.E.R., read a 
paper on ‘‘ Railway Track-Work for High Speeds ’’ before 
the Yorkshire Association of. the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and copies have lately been made available for 
general distribution to members of the institution. After 
an introduction in which the modern trend of speed is 
emphasised, the author considers the subject under the 
three main headings of (1) alignment and cant, (2) stresses 
in track, and (3) maintenance. In the first section, dif- 
ferent formule for obtaining the length of transition curves 
are discussed, the formula evolved by the author and 
ving the length in feet as the product of the cant in 
inches and the speed in miles per hour having the advan- 
ta of simplicity in application. The question of 
cant on lines which have to take very fast as well as slow 
traffic is one of the problems discussed in detail, and the 
suggestion is made that ‘‘ the best results, taking wear 
and tear of track into account, will probably be obtained 
by fixing the cant to suit the normal train service 
and then determining the maximum permissible speed for 
the curve ’’ by assuming that a cant deficiency of 4} inches 
may be permitted. This cant deficiency figure is arrived at 
the ingenious argument that with any speed in excess 
of that for which the curve is canted the passenger will 
experience a sensation similar to that experienced on a 
ngitudinal seat in an electric train when accelerating or 
braking. . Braking, tests are therefore assumed to form an 
ideal basis on which to decide when the acceleration (radial 
celeration in the case of curves), becomes noticeable, 
d, at a higher figure, objectionable. In measuring com- 
fort, of course, no absolute figure is possible, but a range 
of varying degrees of comfort may be assumed. In other 
rds, a range of speed can be obtained varying from 
that at which the effect of curvature is not noticed to 
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that at which the effect is just bearable. The evidence of 
braking tests indicates that an acceleration of 2 ft. per 
sec. per sec. is not noticed and that one of 3} ft. per sec. 
per sec. is bearable. Whether the author is justified in 
assuming that the effect on passengers of longitudinal 
acceleration and radial acceleration are the same may 
perhaps be doubted, although the difference, if any, 
would be psychological rather than mechanical. 
However, adopting 26 as the comfortable  aver- 
age of these limits for the radial acceleration, 
then v*/r 2-6, and the centrifugal force is (W/g) x 
26 = 0-081 W. With this centrifugal force applied at 
the centre of gravity of the engine, say 71 in. above 
rail level, the resultant force will intersect the track 5-75 in. 
from the centre, giving a factor of safety against over- 
turning of 5-13. This corresponds with a cant of 2? xX 
5-75 = 4-78 in., or say 4} in., as the permissible cant- 
deficiency dictated by the comfort of the passenger. 

As regards the forces involved in guiding a bogie round 
a curve, reference is made chiefly to the late S. R. M. 
Porter’s paper on ‘‘ The Mechanics of a Locomotive on 
Curved Track ’’ which was published serially in The Rail- 
way Engineer in 1935,* but it is suggested that the sub- 
sequent development of high speed necessitates further 
experiments on this subject. In considering stresses in 
track, reference is made chiefly to the work carried out in 
America on this subject. The author does not entirely 
agree with the views recently expressed by Professor Inglis 
in his paper on ‘‘ The Vertical Path of a Wheel Moving 
Along a Railway Track ”’ presented to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, a note on which appeared in our issue of 
May 5 (page 721). Prof. Inglis recommended the use of 
heavier rails, but Mr. Taylor Thompson shows from 
American investigations that with similar ballast condi- 
tions 152-lb. rails gave the same track deflection as 90-]b. 
rails, whilst on the other hand track depression was found 
to vary almost directly with the ballast and formation 
resistance. His general conclusion is that ‘‘ so far as 
the stiffness of the track structure as a whole is concerned, 
as apart from rail wear, an increase of rail section is of 
less importance than an increase in the value of the rail 
support provided by the sleepers, ballast, and formation. 
The track structure may be pictured as a steel rail sup- 
ported on a thick rubber pad at intervals corresponding 
with the sleeper spacing. On the application of a series 
of point loads representing the engine wheel loads the 
rail is depressed over a length corresponding approxi- 
mately with the length of the engine, and the amount of 
depression depends on the strength of the rail and the 
compressibility of the rubber. The strength of the rail 
as a beam over the length of this depression, which may 
be as long as 30 ft., is very small, and the amount of 
depression is therefore chiefly dependent on fhe resist- 
ance of the rubber. The rubber corresponds with the 
ballast and the formation, and whilst a stiffer rail will 
decrease the magnitude of local depressions, it does little 
to increase the stiffness of the track structure as a whole. 
To do this the rubber, that is, the resistance below sleeper 
level, must be increased, and this can be done by closer 
sleeper spacing, to give more uniform loading on the bal- 
last, or by increasing the depth of ballast, to give more 


uniform loading on the formation.’”’ Mr. Taylor 
Thompson points out that with 5 in. of ballast 


under the sleepers rather less than one-half of 
the formation receives the track-load when the 
sleepers are spaced at 2-ft. 7-in. centres, whilst with 
10 in. of ballast the pressure is distributed over the 
whole area, although with only a very slight pressure at 
the midway point between the sleepers. Diagrams are 


* Reprinted as a brochure, price 5s. 
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also included, giving the distribution of load under 
sleepers, with varying thicknesses of ballast, and showing 
that for a uniform loading on the formation a depth equal 
to the sleeper spacing is required. 

In discussing the transmission of the load from the 
rail to the sleeper, preference is given by the author to 
the through-bolt fastening for chairs as this is not so 
likely to damage the timber round the bolt or screw. 
The fixing should be sufficient to withstand a horizontal 
load of about 1-12 times the load on the leading wheel of 
a locomotive or bogie. Graphs are given showing the 
strength of various types of chair fastenings under com- 
bined horizontal and vertical loading. In the section on 
maintenance, the author remarks that ‘‘ just as small 
defects upset the running, so small corrections are 
rewarded by greatly improved running.’’ This is, of 
course, particularly so for high speeds. Perfect ‘‘ top ”’ 
and line are, therefore, essential, and variations in cross 
levels either on the straight or on curves, must be very 
carefully arranged and never be irregular; the Hallade 
track recorder is a useful instrument to assist in detecting 
such faults. Without efficient drainage, however, no 
amount of work will keep a track in good order. The 
author concludes with forms for reports and 
records, so that the engineer may be able to keep a close 
watch on the maintenance of the track. The paper com- 
presses into a small space a large and useful amount of 
information about track, and although it is primarily 
intended for high-speed lines, most of it, if applied to 
normal traffic routes, would give improved running on 
many railways. 


suggested 


Broken Rails 


A SERIOUS preoccupation of British railway engineers 
- during the past few years has been the rapidly 
increasing frequency of rail failures. Examination of the 
records shows that this marked steepening of the failure 
curve has followed the trend of railway 
acceleration, which in Great Britain began on an extensive 
scale in 1932, and has culminated in the introduction of 
the streamline high-speed trains of 1935 and 1937. Coinci- 
dently with these much higher speeds there has come the 
introduction of armrests in third compartments 
heavier stock, and other amenities which have conside1 
ably increased the average weight of stock to be hauled 
proportionately to the number of passengers conveyed, 
and which in its turn has demanded the provision of 
heavier and more powerful locomotives. Yet the weight of 
rails has remained unchanged throughout all these develop 
ments in the weight and speed of the traffic that they are 
called upon to carry. In such circumstances as these it 
is not remarkable that fractures of rails should occur more 
frequently than fatigue greatly 
increased, and whereas previously a slightly defective con- 
dition of the steel might have stood up to the running con- 
ditions for the full normal life of the rail without giving 
trouble, the heavier stresses set up by present conditions 
break down the resistance and cause the rail to fracture. 

Other countries are equally concerned, and the illuminat 
ing paper on rail defects which is summarised on page 52 
of this issue is thus of the more value at the present time. 
Written by an officer of the German State Railway, it was 
presented at the recent International Rail Congress at 
Diisseldorf, and described the systematic study that has 
been given in Germany to the defective rail problem, with 
fruitful results. Indeed, the total number of rail fractures 
in Germany in 1929, which admittedly was a year in which 
the winter temperature conditions were exceptionally 
severe, had been reduced from 9,500 to 1,694 only four 
years later, although there has since been an upward 
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movement to 2,027 in 1937, by reason of the incre: ed 
severity of trailic conditions from 1934 and 1935 onw S. 
rhe two principal factors in this remarkable reductio: of 
rail casualties have been, first, the systematic recordin: of 
all the facts relevant to each failure, and the summari:'ng 
of them annually in such a way that the trend of each t. pe 
of failure may be watched and, when necessary, ta’ en 
up with the manufacturers with a view to the applicatio:. of 
remedial measures; and, secondly, a new rail specifica: on 
which was completed in 1929, came into partial use in ihe 
following year, and into full use in 1931. An imporicut 
feature of this specification related to testing, and py 
insistence that impact tests should be made on lengths of 
rail cut from positions corresponding to the top of ( 
ingot, manufacturers have been encouraged to improve 
their ingot casting practice and to ensure adequate cr: p- 
ping of ingots so that piping and segregation may as far as 
possible be eliminated 

The extent to which the type of defect last-mentioned 
has contributed to the failures is made clear in the tables. 
Not only has’a large percentage of failures—nearly 20 per 
cent.—been directly due to piping and segregation in head 
and web, but for a further 40 per cent. of the total failures 
which started from the bolt holes, it is proved that se; 
gation in the web has been largely responsible, by incr 
ing the liability of the rail to atmospheric corrosion, resuit 
ing in the development of corrosion cracks and ultimate 
failure. Attention is drawn to rail failures, starting from 
the flanges, which have been due to careless handling 
having caused damage to the steel from which defects 
have subsequently spread. In a small proportion of the 
failures transverse fissures have been found, and in a 
number of the rails in which the cause of failure has not 
been definitely established, the presence is suspected of 
internal stresses produced during cooling after rolling; 
against both conditions the retarded cooling of the Sand 
berg oven, not yet standardised in Germany, would pro 
vide an effective safeguard. Considerable trouble was 
experienced with the earlier batches of heat-treated rails 
by fractures from this cause, but an adjustment of analysis 
in the direction of a much lower carbon content has 
apparently provided a cure. Among other interesting 
deductions from the statistics are the fact that fractures 
are more frequent on wood than on steel sleepers, that in 
proportion to tonnage rolled there are slightly more 
failures of basic open hearth than of basic Bessemer rails, 
that breakages on curves are more frequent than on the 
straight, and much more frequent in the vicinity of the 
rail joint than elsewhere in the rail. In conclusion, the 
author makes out a strong case for more systematic record 
of the details of rail failures and more frequent analysis 
of the results so obtained; and in particular he recommends 
closer collaboration with manufacturers, in the interests of 
both safety and economy, to arrest many of these fracture 
producing defects at their source. 








New Type Lonpon Bus DEMONSTRATED.—Yesterda\ 
(Thursday) we were afforded the opportunity of inspecting 
a new type of double-deck diesel bus designed by th 
London Passenger Transport Board and the Associated 
Equipment Co. Ltd. for London service. The new vehicle 
to which the type letters RT 1 have been assigned, is 
about to be placed in service, and if tests prove satis 
factory will become the standard for future London buses. 
The vehicle seats 55 passengers (26 lower deck, 29 uppet 
deck), and in general conforms with existing standards, 
but with detail improvements. It is equipped with self 
changing, pre-selective gearbox and fluid flywheel. The 
driver’s range of vision has been considerably improved 
by raising his seat and placing it further forward, and 
lowering the bonnet. 
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EDITOR 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 


Iyuly 14, 1939 
LETTERS TO 
Moral Rearmament 
1, Forestdale, 
Southgate, N.14, July 4 
To tHE Epitor or THE RalILway GAZETTE 


he prosperity of the railways is bound up with the 
ndustrial prosperity. So long as we neglect to give 
itful place to morals in business and in inter- 
there permanent industrial 
ty, and the curse of war, poverty, and crime will 
bly continue to impoverish mankind. Morality may 
pear to get you anywhere with a lump of coal, but 
ould deny that coal is the equivalent of money, and 


relations, can be no 


re is a close connection between money and morals, 
I Welford would agree that money has some relation to 
ven for a railway company. 
lway strikes, and pilferage to goods in transit have in 
st involved the companies in grievous losses, but it 
conceded that moral considerations in this connection 
o direct and emphatic to be ignored even by the 
ilist 
Yours faithfully, 
H. HEWITT 
out correspond it’s statement of his conviction that 
| money have the same value we think the subject 
w b llowed to rest Ep. R.G. 
L.N.E.R. Punctuality Observations 
198, St. Helen’s Road, 
Hastings, Sussex, July 7 
lo THE Eprror or THE RatLway GAZETTI 
SH further to the letters from correspondents which 


beginning of the year anent the exceed 
southbound Flying Scotsman 
London on the winter 


ublished at the 
difficult schedule of the 
ing a heavy load from York to 


< and its then frequent late arrival when bad weather 
permanent way delays were prevalent, it may interest 
» hear that my enthusiastic recording friends kept 
watch on the running of this express into London 


to about 


ig March and April. Of 37 arrivals loaded up 


565 tons, 22 were punctual; 3 early; 11 2-6 min. late; on 
owing to some mishap on the line was 21 min. late but 
" reported right time ’’ at Peterborough. Out of 38 
rivals, 32 were punctual or not more than 5 min. late 
xh loads were often very heavy and relaying, &c., was 
progress, which was really a good showing for a train 
lis kind. Since duplication began in May, both the 
7-hour Newcastle-stop front portion and the following 
Junior Scotsman making the usual halts, have put up a 
fine average of early or punctual arrival in both London 
ind Newcastle with lighter loads. As much as 6 min. 


been regained on occasion by the southbound 

a mile-a-minute booking in from 
11-car load. 30th the non-stop and 
have min. in 


is to have 
Junior ’’ which has 
Grantham, with a 10 o1 
following sections northbound 
1 at Newcastle. 
Some of the recent authentic notes carefully kept of the 
I ing of the high-speed trains are well worth reporting. 
Che Silver Jubilee on arrival in London at the end of its 
70-4 m.p.h. break from Darlington, 232°3 miles, was timed 
42 occasions. Thirty-two arrivals wert 
6 were 2-6 min. late. 


| 


had up to 7 


during the Spriiig o1 


right time ’’; 4 were 2-4 min. early; 
The 6-min. late occasion was due to heavy preceding Whit 
suntide ordinary traffic. 


lhe heavier Coronation with its 278-ton tare load in April 

| May was only five times late to the extent of 2-3 min. 
when approaching King’s Cross out of 36 trips; on 15 occa 
was early up to 5 min., 16 other evenings were 
The most remarkable showing was produced at 
following the 71-9-m.p.h. run _ to 
over the 80-2 miles on to the 
In May every arrival in New- 


sions sh¢ 
punctual. 
Newcastle, northbound, 
and the smart timing 
and second stop. 


\ -|- 
} K 


Tyneside 


castle was early with one exception—this was a solitary 
blemish with 4 min. deficit, though very likely not the 
engine’s fault. In the previous month, April, it was never 
more than a minute late when crossing the Tyne and 13 
times 1-3 min. early. 

Ihe West Riding Limited has the hardest task on the 
winter loading of the southbound flyers, with an allowance 
! only 129 min. for the 156 miles from passing Doncaster 
tare load of 278 


oO 
slowly to stopping in King’s Cross and a 


tons. Of 40 recordings of London arrival recently, 21 were 
right time: 13 2-3 min. early; and 6 late to the extent 
of 3 min. only. 

hese figures are typical of average performances under 


uiormal conditions and are noted to the nearest minute. Thev 
surely are a tribute to the ‘‘ A4’’ class streamlined Pacifics, 
as to the mechanical, running, and operating staffs. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. A. H WEIGHT 


as well 


The Summer Timetables 
56, St. Mary’s Mansions, W.2, 
July 9 
To THE Eptror or THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 
S1r,—The remarks, in your issue of June 30, on the British 
rather depressing reading, coming, 
a series of notices of accelerations 


summer train services are 
as they do, at the end of 
and improvements abroad, in countries which are, at least, 
no less affected by ‘‘ political unrest than we are. Even 
in France, though the reductions in express mileage are very 
heavy, there is evidence of a willingness to explore the 
acceleration possibilities of main-line electrification and the 
altered routing of old-established services (irrespective of the 
timetable alterations they involve), and to take full advan- 
tage of the haulage capabilities of steam locomotives. For 
instance, the 8.35 from Paris and 8.7 from Brest of the 
Région de L’ouest (specially referred to in your article on 
French Summer Services) were regularly loading to over 600 
tonnes between Le Mans and Rennes early in the season. 
Surely there are great possibilities here for economy in mile- 
age by the combination of trains—and for improvement of 
services by additional stops—with the power now available, 
and without any increase of journey time? 

3ut the real purpose of this letter is to call attention to an 
LMS. 


improvement not referred to in your article—the 
from 


afternoon trains 


(Midland division) rearrangement of 
York to Sheffield, by which the 12.42 from Newcastle once 
more connects with the 2.18 from Bradford to Bristol. The 


weak point of most of our recent timetable revisions (parti- 
cularly of the Midland di®sion’s October, 1937,* programme) 
has been the apparent lack of co-operation with other groups 
“frontier ’’ stations (your 


and indifferent connections at 
pages have contained many references to such cases), but 
here is a valuable new service, obtained at no cost, which, 


one hopes, is only the first of many similar improvements. 
Incidentally, there is great historical interest in the change, 
war days, the 2.5 from York 


for it restores what was, in pre 


to Bristol (but with 35 min. less time on journey than it 
had then), and this 2.5 was the 12.20 from Newcastle (a 
through train to Sheffield of Midland and North Eastern 


stock) which had the original 43-min. run from Darlington 
to York, then the fastest train in the United Kingdom ”’ 
is the North Eastern claimed in its ‘‘ First and Fastest ’ 
folder of 1908. And, if we carry comparisons further north, 
the pre-war 12.20 from Newcastle had a connection from 
Edinburgh at 9.15, whereas the Midland Waverley Route 
departure, with the same West of England arrivals, was 9.30; 
now, of course, the 12.42 from Newcastle is the 10.15 from 
Edinburgh, and it makes West of England connections which 
the Midland division’s 10.3 departure no longer gives. 
Yours, &c., 
R. E. CHARLEWOOD 


dates this as from October, 1936 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Through the Window (Padding- 
ton-Penzance). London, 1939: Great 
Western Railway, Paddington station, 
W.2. 9% in. x 6 in. 64 pp. Price 6d. 

Railway route-books are showing a 
gradual evolution away from descrip- 
tive letterpress reliance 
upon the diagrammatic map with essen- 
tial notes. This G.W.R. publication for 
the London-Penzance main line strikes 
note by doing away with the 
running commentary but retaining the 
attraction it exercised in the hands of 
the expert writers who were commis 
sioned by the railways to provide it. 
Photographic illustrations now strike 
the note of local colour that used to be 
provided by the text, and in this book 
there are 63 of them, all facing relevant 
portions of the route map. The maps 
themselves show the Great Western 
Railway in bold red, and topographical 
features near the line in black and 
white. Direction arrows point to interest- 
ing objects visible from the train but 
outside the area included on the maps. 
The book is printed on art paper 
throughout, so that the standard of 
production of the illustrations is as high 
as the artistic taste that has evidently 
been brought to bear upon 
them \ key map of the whole route 
enables any one of the sectional maps 


towards sole 


a new 


( hoc SIN, 


to be turned to quickly, so that the 
book will appeal also to the 
joining a train intermediately or making 
relatively short point-to-point journeys 


passenger 


Straw into Gold. By Edmund 
Vale. London Methuen & Co. Ltd., 
Essex Street, Stand, W.C.2. 8? in. by 


5} in. by 1} in. 405 pp. Price 12s. 6d. 
net Mr. Vale, whose name is_ well- 
known to the travelling public as a 
writer of railway route-books, has chosen 
as his title the last line of Rumpelstilt 
sken’s song in Grimm’s fairy tale. The 
turning of straw into gold—or, let us 
say, the discovery of gold where others 
see only straw-—has been the keynote of 
his literary life His faculty for doing 
so is not derived from unworldly philoso 
phising. Mr. Vale went through the war, 
indulged in commerce afterwards, and 
has travelled enthusiastically in these 
islands and elsewhere. An early interest 
in railways has persisted throughout his 
life, and led him in the general strike of 
1926 to volunteer for service with the 
L.M.S.R. at Bangor Here he cleaned 
locomotives, raised steam in them, and 
made local footplate runs as a fireman, 
so gaining a medal from the company 
and eventually the idea of approaching 
the railway for publicity work The 
happy results of the latter move are 
seen in his route-books, and the story 
of how they were written can be read 
with as much pleasure as the books 
themselves 

Mr. Vale’s railway interest was awak 


ened aurally—he succumbed to the rail- 


joint tapping of the Twopenny Tube at 
the age of 13 
seur of such music ever since. 


and has been a connois- 
Itisa 





subject upon which he feels strongly 
enough to write letters to the press 
when the spreading use of long welded 
rails threatens to destroy his cherished 
rhythms. Still with a passion for rail- 
ways, he yet feels himself apart from 
the railway enthusiast “ well up in his 
locomotive classes and locomotive prac- 
tice,’’ whose occasional tediousness and 
dogmatism are as far removed from 
Mr. Vale as straw is from gold. 


[V. Internationale Schienentagung 
(Fourth International Rail Congress), 
Diisseldorf, 1938. Report of Proceed- 
ings. 11}? in. 8} in. 256 pages. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tones 
and line drawings.—-In the September 23, 
1938, issue of THe RaAttway GAZETTE, 
a summary was given of the proceedings 
at Diisseldorf of the Fourth Inter- 
national Rail Congress, in which men- 
tion was made of the contents of the 
more important of the many papers 
submitted. The present volume sets 
out in full the whole of the papers read, 
and prints also the wealth of photo- 
graphic, diagrammatic, and_ tabular 
matter with which they were illustrated. 
The papers are printed in the language 
of origin, which is almost exclusively 
German, but at the head of every paper 
a summary is given in English, French, 
German, and Italian; the only paper 
printed in English is that of Mr. Cecil J. 
\llen, entitled ‘‘ The exceptional wearing 
properties of early steel rails and their 
reproduction in modern rail manufac- 
turing conditions,” which was re- 
printed in the September 30, 1938, 
issue of THE RatLway GAzETTE. Another 
paper, on “ Steel Rail Failures,” by 
Herr Herwig, is summarised on page 52 
lo the papers there has been added a 
résumé of the discussions at the various 
sessions of the congress, and the agreed 
conclusions arrived at, which also are 
summarised in the four languages 
mentioned. Many of these conclusions 
regarded as being in no degree 
final, owing to the need for additional 
investigation, and various questions 
were remitted for further discussion 
to the Fifth International Rail Congress, 
which it is proposed to hold at Rome in 
1942. Among these was the matter of 
internal rail stresses arising out of both 
manufacturing and track conditions 
particularly in long welded rails), and 
their effect on fatigue strength; rail 
corrugation, the reasons for which, it 1s 
felt, are not yet fully understood ; 
corrosion; and_ toint 
problem of producing 
offering the maximum possible 
resistance to wear was regarded as 
having been solved, and it was consi- 
dered that informative laboratory tests 
had been evolved for measuring probable 
capacity for wear of any given steel, 
but not as vet any practical wear tests 
that could be laid down in a rail specifi- 
cation as a basis of acceptance. As 
regards specifications in general, the 
agreed conclusion of the Congress was 


were 


resistance to 
welding. The 
rails 
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that it is sufficient for acceptanc: to 
specify an impact or a static bending 
test, in order to prove that the ils 
are sufficiently tough, and a tensik id 
hardness test as an indication of prob: ble 
wearing capacity. Rail manufact rs 
should not, however, be hampered by 
narrow limits of chemical composit'on 


The very detailed paper by Direkto: V. 
Herwig, of the German State Raily ay, 
on the systematic investigation d 
record of rail failures is regarde 1S 
having given valuable confirmatio: of 
the wisdom of various conditioi of 


acceptance now standard in Gern 

as well as affording information which 
has assisted manufacturers in prod 9 
sounder rails. The volume is ll 
printed and produced, but from ‘he 
English point of view it is a little u 
tunate that some competent assista:ice 
was not sought from the English d:le- 
preparing the summaries in 
that language, which in many cases 
do not clearly convey the information 
intended, and contain numerous g1 
matical errors. 


gates in 


Anales de la Asociacion de In- 
genieros del I.C.A.I. Madrid: April, 
1939. Instituto Catolico de Artes e 
Industrias. 10} in Shin. 
This record, in the Spanish language 
of the proceedings of the Association 
of Engineers of the Catholic Institute 
of Arts and Industries, of Madrid, is 
the first to be published since the « 
break of the civil war. It is now to 
resume its issue monthly, as before 


Metal Rectifiers.—The Westi 
house Brake & Signal Co. Ltd., 82, York 
Wav, King’s Cross, London, N.1, is 
issued an illustrated descriptive booklet 
of Westinghouse metal rectifiers 
signed for battery charging circuits 
Introductory chapters describe how these 
rectifiers should be wired to provide a 
controlled output when used for normal 
or trickle charging. Among the standard 
equipment illustrated is a low-power set 
suitable for wall or shelf mounting and 
recommended for trickle-charging bat- 
teries used in railway signalling. Special 
ranges of chargers are available for 
batteryv-driven vehicles, or for charging 
the batteries of buses and other motor 
vehicles. 


60 Py 


Hydraulic Machinery.—The firm 
of Hugh Smith & Co. (Possil) Ltd., Possil 
engine works, Glasgow, enjoys a reputa 
tion for the manufacture of machines 
over a period of more than 60 years, and 
is proud of the fact that many of its 
earliest productions are stillat work. An 
illustrated catalogue, which we have 
received from the firm, sets out the 
principal lines in a very wide range of 
hydraulic and motor-driven workshop 
machinery for engineering concerns. 
Presses occupy a large number of pages 
in the catalogue, and include special 
types for bending and flanging boile1 
and firebox plates. Hydraulic rivetin 
and punching machines are among other 
items in this comprehensive catalogue 
The firm also supplies necessary equip 
ment for the economical and efficient 
use of water power in workshops. 
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THE SCRAP HEAP 


ouI ‘‘ S’'EX-QUEUES 

resh rules,’’ he cried, 
toms new 

\re not for the likes of us! 

wait for his bus in 


“and cus 


corned to 
queue, 
they called him an in-cu-bus. 





* * * 
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CAN | COME 1 CAN TAKE YOU 
ALONGSIDE IN TOW 
Sienals in the international marine code 
welcomed the official party to the 
Prestatyn holiday camp on the inaugural 
day. June 22. The camp is a joint 
nture of the L.M.S.R. and Thos. 
Cook & Son Ltd., and was described in 
our June 30 issue 


* » * 


STATISTICS 

fhe Minister of Transport’s remark 
the recent inaugural ceremony of 
new Southern Railway electrifica 

that one service had been im- 
ved by 1,900 per cent. recalls the 
se of the reply sent to a question 
battalion in India. Th 
talion was asked how many deaths 
thousand occurred to teetotallers 


by a 


non-teetotallers, and replied that 
number of the former was 500 a 
isand, and of the latter 15 a 
usand. The figures were returned 


orrection but were again sent back 
h a confirmatory note to say that 
re were only two teetotallers in the 
ttalion and one had been eaten by 
tiger. 

The number of through 
m Charing Cross to Maidstone 

been increased from 
n to 20 electric trains daily, an in 
ise of 1,900 per cent. ] 


services 
West 


one steam 


* o * 

Forty vears ago Charles M. (Mile-a 
‘inute) Murphy pedalled an 1899 style 
| racing bicycle behind a 
ng Island Railroad train over the 
test mile that any human being in 
story has ever covered by the power 
He covered the 


1-geared 


his own muscles. 


asured mile in 57 4/5 sec., or at 
the almost incredible speed of 62-3 
1.p.h. The run was made on a 


nooth plank track laid between the 
ils from Farmingdale to Babylon. 
Murphy rode in a covered hood ex- 
nding eleven feet to the rear of the 


single car which, with engine and 
tender, constituted the train. The 
feat, witnessed by many prominent 
sports officials, attracted widespread 


attention not only in the field of sport 
but also among students of the effects 


of air resistance on speed, then a new 
branch of science. Murphy claimed 
that the hood pulled along behind th 
train a volume of atmosphere which 


travelled with the speed of the train 
so that, riding within the hood, he wa 
freed from air 
air surrounding him was moving as fast 
as himself. 


resistance because th: 


* « * 

Four miniature trains representing 
the Cornish Riviera Limited, Corona 
tion Scot, the Coronation, and a 
Southern Railway main-line electric 
train set, have made a tour of the 
country to demonstrate the British 
railways, in the course of which they 
have visited Charing Cross, Kingston, 
sristol, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Portsmouth. They have travelled on 
their tiny tracks 6,800 actual miles, 


equi, ile nt to 300,000 scale miles Be 


tween overhauls the mechanisms of thx 


model locomotives have averaged 115 
miles (5,000 scale miles). The arma 
ture in each locomotive has revolved 
130,000,000 times, and each coach 
wheel of the train has turned 
30,000,000 times 

* , ‘ 


BOVRIL AND THE RAILWAYS 
First, in our issue of August 26, 
1932, and later in that of May 5, 1933 
we published a list of the 
introducing familiar 
which 


slogans, railway 
terms, 


station Bovril 


advertisements of 





TRAIN UP 


YOUR 
STRENGTH 


WITH 


BOVRIL 


clever 


have appeared on’ the 
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Limited. On November 30, 1934, these 
lists were reproduced in full with new 


slogans added. Once again we are 
enabled by the courtesy of Bovril 
Limited to publish a list of slogans 
which have appeared since the last- 


named date :— 


Tunnels bore but Bovril brightens. 

If weakly take Bovril daily. 

Fuel dispute the driving force of Bovril 

Hikers special delight is Bovril. 

Lunch on train—Bovril sandwiches. 

Take your seats and Bovril sandwiches. 

Here’s a tip guard your health with 
Bovril. 

Get in the van guard drink Bovril. 

Fare well on Bovril: it’s a ‘‘ good 
buy.”’ 

Slow coaches need Bovril for energy. 

Express injunction better take Bovril. 

Goods per rail Bovril perfection. 

Don’t have an invalid season renew your 
strength with Bovril. 

Bovril is just the ticket for cooks. 


3ovril at night makes first-class 
sleepers. 

Weakly travellers get strong on Bovril. 

Weakly ticket-holders need Bovril. 


Rua over the points in favour of Bovril. 
First-class coupling Bovril and milk. 

Bovril lines the best sandwiches. 

Bovril sandwiches Ist class fare on any 
excursion 

Bovril puts spring into your carriage. 
Get up steam on Bovril 

Puff!! Puff!! You need Bovril. 

Healthy sleepers take Bovril. 

All seasons call for Bovril. 

Holiday special Bovril sandwiches. 
The day trips along merrily on Bovril 
indwiches. 

Tip for a trip Bovril sandwiches 

Strength follows in the train of. Bovril 


Season to taste—and add Bovril 
Bovril and milk train for National 
Service 


First train up your strength with Bovril. 

rrain cooks to use Bovril. 

fravel free from chills 

Double track to health 
milk. 

The fit express their thanks to Bovril. 


THE FIT 


EXPRESS 
THEIR THANKS 


BOVRIL 


take Bovril. 
3ovril and 





Bovril slogans with a railway flavour 
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RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


(From our special correspondents) 


BRAZIL 

Standardised Railway Control 

\ Bill has been submitted by the 
President of the Republic to the Ad 
ministrative Department of Public Ser 
vices for the subordination of the ad- 
ministration of the Estrada de Ferro 
Minas to the State Secretary 
of Transport and Public Works, instead 
of to the Federal Inspectorate of Rail 
After discussion 
verdict which 


Jahia ¢ 


ways as at present 
the department issued a 


] 


may well be interpreted not only as a 
definite ruling for all similar cases, 
but also, in conjunction with the deci 
ion of the Minister of Transport to 
onvert the Federal Inspectorate of 
Railways into a National Department 
of Railways, as the first definite step 
towards the standardisation of railway 
practice in this country. 
Notwithstanding the State Secre 
tary’s allegation that the reorganisation 
of the Estrada de Ferro Bahia e Minas 


necessitated the adoption ol urgent 
justified, therefore, the 
hange of jurisdiction—as in the case 
of the Viacao Ferre i Fede ral Le ste Brasi 
leiro—the President of the Administra 
tive Department of Public Services 
pointed out that in ac with 
Art. 1 of the regulation approved by 


and 


measures 


ordance 


Decree No. 15,157, of December 5, 
1921, the Federal Inspectorate of Rail 
ways already had its duties clearly) 
defined These duties included 
1) Elaboration of measures, regulations 
1 contracts relating to land transport 
vithin the Union 
ij Superintendence of the Federal ad 
ministrations of all railways owned by the 
Union 
Inspection of all railways rented or 
eased under concession by the Federal 
Government 
Superintendence, through the agency 


of commissions, of 
constructions. 

Only the 
cluded 


ill railway plans and 


Central Railway 
from this arrangement and had 
amount of autonomy, but 
obliged to supply the 
with all general 
regulations, and 
rate books. It was further pointed out 
that notwithstanding this one excep 
tion, the Federal Inspectorate did not, 
in practice, superintend also the Réd: 


Was eX 


1 certain 
even it 
Federal 


statistics, 


was 
Inspectorate 
copies ot 


de Viacaio Cearense, Estrada de Ferro 
Noreeste do Brasil, and the Viacado 
Ferrea Federal Leste Brasileiro, and this 
inomaly ought to disappear. It was 
emphasised that once the Federal 


[Inspectorate was essentially a technical 
department, staffed by competent rail 
way engineers, it was obviously more 
idapted to the control of railways than 
the State Secretary of Transport, who 
had only one technical consultant at 
his disposal. 

In such circumstances, the Adminis 
‘trative Department of Public Services 


that the Federal 
best fitted to 
Estrada de Ferro Bahia e Minas, and 
the measure to transfer it to the State 
Secretary of Transport was not recom- 
mended. 


found 
was 


Advantages of Proposed National 
Railways Department 

The Minister of Transport’s decision 
to convert the Federal Inspectorate of 
Railways into a National Department 
of Railways has not yet been clearly 
defined, but it is expected that the new 
organisation will smooth out many of 
the difficulties which at present retard 
railway progress. It should, for in- 
stance, guarantee equal treatment to 
all railways, and consequently improve 
the situation of the more distant lines, 
which, at present, have difficulty in 
making their requirements felt. Uni 
form administration will obviously be 
one of the first reforms, and the in- 
corporation of the existing Railway 
Clearing House is also probable. Road 
transport concessions and the building 
of new might conveniently be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the new 
department! as a means of avoiding 
unfair competition, and of knowing that 
feeder shall have preference to 
those parallel to existing railways. if 
the money spent on the latter roads 
during the last ten years had been 
invested in penetrating roads, the de 
velopment of the country would have 
benefited considerably, and the state of 
penury in which many of the railways 
find themselves today might easily have 
been avoided. 


r¢ ads 


roads 


New Roads Increase Competition 
The Central Railway and the Réde 
Mineira de Viagdéo may expect serious 
competition over the new Rio 
Caxambu road recently inaugurated by 
the President of the Republic, Snr. 
Dr. Getulio Vargas. Branching off 
from the Rio de Janeiro—Saio Paulo 
trunk road at Areias—situated 219 km 
distant from Rio and 281 km. from 
Sao Paulo—the road traverses to 
some extent the region once served by 
the old Mineira or Emperor’s road— 
which established communication be- 
tween the sea and the hinterland of 
Minas and Goyaz—and provides direct 
communication with the hydrotherapic 





new 


spas situated in the south of Minas 
Geraes. This new highway, 85 km 
long, was first projected in 1930, and 


mountains at 
1,670 m. above sea 


crosses the Mantiqueira 
the Registo gully, 


level. 


After leaving Areias it passes 
through Capelinha, Itamonte, Pouso 
Alto, Vidinha, Sengo, and Boa Vista 
before reaching Caxambut. 

Another road, 13 km. long, taking 


off at Vidinha, is nearing completion 
and will shortly link up with the town 
of Sao Lourencgo, noted also for its 


Inspectorate 
superintend the 
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famous mineral waters. Both r 
in addition to serving vast areas alr 
devoted to cattle farming and 

planting of tobacco and cereals, pro 
panoramic views of extreme bea 
which will undoubtedly draw | 
numbers of tourists from the railw 


ARGENTINA 


Proposed Loans to Railway 


Employees 
A Bill, under which the Nati 
Railway Pensions Fund would 


authorised to grant loans to the 
ployees up to a total of $20,000 ) 
paper, has been sent to Congress 
the Ministry of Public Works. Un 
the proposed scheme the maxim 
sum to be granted to each applic 
is not to exceed the sum total of 
months’ salary, to be repaid withi: 
period of not more than three ye 
The interest is fixed at 7 per cent. | 
annum, and an additional 2 per cx 
will be charged for expenses. I 
memorandum accompanying the B 
that the Central Bank of t 
Nation has approved the schen 
Although the project is a new dep 
ture as far as the Railway Pensi 
Fund is concerned, the memorandu: 
points out that a similar system h 


states 


been operated by the Public C 
panies’ Utility Fund (Law 11,110 
with excellent results, inasmuch as 


avoids the 
having to 
tions and _ private 
financial assistance 

From the standpoint of the fund th 
proposed arrangement is 2 
as the rate of interest to be charge 
for loans is considerably higher that 
that obtainable from bonds. But fror 
the point of view of the employees 
themselves, the policy of according 


necessity for employe 
banking institu 
moneylenders for 


resort to 


good Ol 
} 


them special facilities for borrowing 
money is, in some cases, perhaps 
doubtful advantage; although — th 


scheme will help to safeguard the posi 
tions of men who, for legitimate 
reasons, find themselves unavoidably 
obliged to obtain loans, by preventing 
them from getting into the clutches of 
unscrupulous moneylenders, charging 
exorbitant rates of interest which the 
employees are frequently unable to 
pay, thus rendering their salaries liabl 
to be embargoed, with the danger of 
being dismissed from their posts under 
the railway rules. 

At a meeting held subsequently th: 
railway employees expressed _ their 
satisfaction at the Government’s 
action in sending the Bill to Congress; 
but suggested that the Government be 
requested to increase the amount of! 
the proposed loans from six months’ 
salary to ten months’, with a maxi 
mum limit of $3,500; and that the 
period of repayment be extended from 
three to six vears. 


Railwaymen’s Wages 


The Instituto de Estudios Economacos 
del Transporte has published some in 
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statistics of the rates of pay 
:ymen on the privately-owned 
and the relation of wages 
iries to the cost of living there. 
; are given of the number of 
es, the total of their pay, and 
rcentage of gross earnings and 
expenses. The number of 
ees reached its maximum in the 
929 when the total was 128,353, 
irles wages amounting to 
14. 000 The figures then 
a gradual fall until 1936, when 
imber was 19°1 per cent. less, 
ie corresponding salaries and 
iad then fallen by only 13-4 per 


and 


pesos. 


> 


937 and 19388 the figures again 
ind in the latter year th 
emploved was 106,081, and the 
ay 235,766,000 pesos Che 
received by each man, which 
en 860 pesos in 1900, was 1,038 


n 1906, gradually rising to the 
im of 2,242 pesos in 1936, and 
again to 2,223 in 1938. Between 
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Graphs of relative levels of wages. cost 


of 


living, and average goods receipts on 


privately-owned Argentine railways 


tistics is the 
rage wages of the 


fairly 
fluctua 


} and 1920 there was a con 
relation, in the annual 
between the average salary and 
ost of living, and between both 
and the variations in the average 

pt per ton of goods But while 

average wage continued to rise, 
1921 onwards, the cost of living 
ved a constant decline and the 
ige receipt also fell. This is shown 
clearly in the diagram herewith. 
inference is obviously that the 
wage, and therefore the purchasing 
er, of the Argentine railwayman has 
considerably improved during the 


two decades 


‘omparison with Non-railway 


Wages 
interesting feature of the 
comparison of the 
railway staff 
private 
The average 
1938 was 


1other 


that of the workers in 
stries in Buenos Aires. 


ial wage of the latter in 


$8 pesos, compared with the average 


2,223 pesos of the railwayman, 


THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 
This distinction is not confined to one 
class, as the average annual wage of the 
railway workman was 2,040 
as compared with 1,308 pesos for the 
workman in private industry, and the 
average annual salary of the non 
uniform railway employee 4,090 
pesos, and that of the corresponding 
grade in private industry only 2,304 
pesos. The total of salaries and wages, 
which amounted in 1900 to 
cent. of the working expenditure of 
the privately-owned railways, and 38:1 
per cent. of the gross earnings, accounted 
for no than 70-9 per cent. of 
expenses and 56-4 per cent. of earnings 
in 1938. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Land Expropriation 


pes¢ Ss, 


Was 


67:6 per 


less 


In a Bill to amend the Railways & 
Harbours Regulation, Control, & Man 
agement Act, passed at the 
Parliament, provision h 
been made to do away with the old 
method of arbitration in cases of expr 
priation of land for railway construc 
tion Under the new Act 
will have jurisdiction to make the nece 
where amounts of less 
concerned, but decisions 
than that amount 

higher courts 


recent 


session of 


magistrates 


sary decisions 
than £750 are 
affecting more 
be given in the 


1] 
Will 


Electric Trains: A Warning 

Phe Witwatersrand public has not 
vet become accustomed to the 
acceleration of electric trains, as com 
pared with steam trains, and the ad 
ministration 
ippeal through the press owing to the 
large number of accidents resulting 
from boarding or aljighting from trains 
in motion. In three months one 
European and three natives have 
killed and eleven seriously injured. In 
addition, large daily hav 
narrowly escaped death or serious in 


jury on every station from Springs t 


has issued a take care 


been 


numbers 


Randfontein. The public has been r 
minded that electric trains are not 
tramcars and passengers must appre 
ciate the difference between electri 
and steam trains and, if it refuses to 
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co-operate in this ‘ safety-first 

drastic action will have to- 
be taken. Although there are at least 
six officials to prevent it, there are 
people who ignore all instructions, and 
beard moving trains, 


force 


HUNGARY 


Budapest Railway Layout 


movement, 


leave and some 


times using 


Proposals are being made to change 
entirely the railway layout at Budapest 
in order to do away with the existing 
.wkwardly placed terminals of Keleti 
(East) Nyugati (West), and _ Deli 
(South), by building a through line 
from Deli to Nyugati and by realigning 
the eastern loop from Rakos-Rendezo 
that through trains from 
Komarom direction to the 
east will be able to pass 
through the city without reversal. This 
connecting line, similar in principle to 
the link made at Warsaw a year or two 
igo, would involve the construction of 
1 34-mile tunnel below the Danube, 
ind an entirely new station near the 
site of the present Nyugati, at an esti 


to Rakos, so 
the Vienna 
south and 


mated cost of 38 million pengos. The 
gradients down to the centre part of 
the tunnel would average 1 in 64-67 


rhe present Keleti station, into which 
run all the through trains, would be 
devoted to suburban and short-distance 
traffic, and would become 
the terminus for the Subotica and Bel 
vrade direct trains Another proposal 
is to construct a line almost direct from 
Kelenfold to Nyugati, and to use the 
inner loop from Nyugati to 
Kobanya for the route to Rakos. In 
this case a new station would be built 
half-way between Nyugati and 
Kobanya junction to take the place of 


Ferencvaros 


eastern 


Keleti With either scheme Kelenfold, 
Deli, and Nyugati would become im 
portant transit stations. The advan- 
tage of a through route via Deli and 


Nyugati is its nearness to the centres 
of both Buda and Pest, whereas a cut 
off line from Ferencvaros to Rakos 
would pass only through the industrial 


and suburban area See maps below) 
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—e— Freight Stations 





Kelenfold Kelenfold . 
To Cegléd To Cegled 
To Vienna To Kecskemet To Vienna 
To Balaton To Subotica To Balaton To Subotica 
Reference:— Reference.— 
—o-— Passenger Stations fa Le sSmoee~ Freight Lines 














——-—-~ Local Passenger Lines 





Sketch maps of railways at Budapest, (left) as at present, (right) as proposed 
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STEEL RAIL FAILURES 


Summary of a paper read at the International Rail Congress at Diisseldorf 
in September, 1938, by Direktor V. Herwig, of the German State Railway, on 


the methods adopted in Germany of recording rail fractures and their causes 





ROR a number of years past a ¢ ireful research has 
been conducted by the German State Railway ad 
ministration frequency and causes of rail 
failures, and the paper presented to the Fourth Int 
national Rail Congress at Diisseldorf in September last 


by Direktor V. Herwig, of the 


proved t! 


Reichsbahn he wlqua ters 
in Berlin 1e positive value of this research in the 





very considerable luction that has been effected in th 
number of rail fractures in Germany in the last decade 
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Fig. 1—German rail breakages. 1928 1937 


Th Is ¢ dent in Fi | Whi O t in 1929 

the early mont! f 11 excep rally ert 

weather conditions prevailed—the total number of failures 
reached the high figure of 9,500; by 1930 thi had dropy 

to 4,047, by 19382 to 2,197, and by 1934 to 1,668. Sin 
then the curve has again taken an Ipw 1 tre 

reason being that in 1984 traffic, which at that time had 
fallen to its lowest ebb on account of tl eeneral d 
pression in trade, has very greatly increased, with a result 
ing increase in wear and tear But eve so the 1937 
figure of 2,027 was only one-half that of 1930, and cor 
siderably less than one-quarter of that of 1929. [hes 
figures must, of course, be considered in relation to the 


] 4 ® ‘ "7 - 7 : x . on -OF 
total route mileage of German railways, which is 33,787 
when making any 


ot rail 
Which has only 


ymparison between th frequenc 
fractures in Germany and that in Great Brita 
19,608 miles of line 


Standard Fracture Reporting Form 


Chree principal factors in the reduction of rail breakag 
ire assigned by Herr Herwig—first, the new standar:| 


German rail specification introduced in 1930; second, 

higher general standard of rail and track maintenance; and 
third, the careful and detailed record of rail failures now 
kept, on standardised forms, the study of 
abled the permanent } | 


which has en 
authorities of the Reichsbahn 
to get into touch with manufacturers in regard to various 
prevalent defects, with the result these 


defects has been found and removed, 


Way 


that the cause of 


Ihe standard form now used by the Reichsbal 
recording rail failures requires the fellowing inform 
regard to each broken rail 
| Date of fractur ke it1o lleage of n 
wther in a pecial the pr pal high speed 
lines class 1, class 2, or class 3 track; and whet! 
hrough running line, branch, or 
2) Situation of tl rail, whe r on embankment 
brid or in tunnel or cutting; nature of formation 
wether or not well drained radius and super levati 
irve, if any; and any other points of importance, su 
tn rail is in an area liabl t ining subsidences, 
© dient \ 
3) Natu nd dept f the ballast, and whether « 
well dr —_ ‘ 
4) Description (wood teel or ynicrete ind spa 
5) Weight of rail the type of rail 
i tast 5S ~ 
‘ Cx l dition of ( { lot ’ , 
repairs were last I 1 out 
7) Trafhi rried by tl tr including the 
oti used over it, the maximum axleload 
ge daily load, and t x im permissible speed 
8) Whether the inner or outer rail of a curve, if an 
9) D ription and prot b] i 1 Iractul 
( f co lettering, f ‘ ode describing 
) of various pes of ft i s used: also whet 
1 hal S 1 s riainabl h started fro 
( t¢ the ; 
10) D Il dh ! I of rail t the t 
| | perature S mn { fractu 
N ; 2 t 8) T | }? Ss fa} 
; lt lab ] S wie i} treneth of st 
15) Ef of ze ture le] "4 ” operati 
icerned , 
To these details are added the report of the Testi 
Institute in cases in which the cause of failure cannot bi 
deduced decisively from a visual examination of the frac 


or when for any special reason it is deemed desirabl 
1] 4 1 - S 
toll ip a failure by a special investigation of it 
use. \ sketch of each fracture is also required, in 
licating, when possible, the point at which it is believe 
‘ ive started. 
Summarising Fracture Reports 
[he information obtained from these fracture reports 


is then summarised in years, and an analysis is made of 
conditions bearing on failure Phe 


84 rail sections a1 
divided tor 


this purpose into groups, according to weight 
35 to 40 kg., 40 to 45 kg., and 45 
to 50 kg. per m.; the number of failures in each group 
during the is then under the followin 
heads: 


of less than 35 ke. 


yeal summarised 


1) Cause of failure (a (6) interna 
c) external defects 


surface through roug! 


piping ol! egregation, 


tresses or incorrect chemical composition, 


overlaps, seams, injuries to rail 

handling other causes 
(2) Whether inside or outside the 
(3) Whether on steel, 


corrosi nm. &*& 


fish-joint area 


wood, or concrete sleepers 
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th of life (a) up to 5 years, (b) 5 to 10 years 


15 vears, (d) 15 to 20 vears over 20 years 


perature at time of fracture (a) over zero Centri 


zero to » . te 10 to Se. ta 20 to 
elOW 30° ¢ 
ified tensile strength of the rails (a) over 60 
b) over 70 kg./cm.*, (c) over 80 kg./cm.?, (d) 
m 
her (a) Bessemer basic, (6b) Bessemer acid, (« 


th basic, (d) other steel 


of track on which the 
rison of the number of failures under each head 
ive years thus gives an admirable indication of 
of each type and cause of failure, which is of 
ve as showing whether or not remedial measures 
ing successful. 


failures took plac« 


erations of space do not permit the reproduction 
{abies in Direktor Herwig’ 


ceTrelore be 


S paper, a id attention 
concentrated on the more important 
fabular proof is given that there is shghtly 
frequency of rail failures on timber sleepers than 


sleepers, for reasons which as yet have not been 
t 


tablished As to te nperature, with the exception 
intense cold of the winter 1928-1929, to which 
ref has already been made, and which considerably 


d the number of failures, the frequency of failure 
eral not greater in Germany in temperatures below 
ft » point than it is in milder conditions. The steel 
comparisons show that well-made 
as steel rails (a process by 


Bessemer basic 
which a large pro- 
of Continental rail steel is produced) do not show 
iter liability to fracture than those rolled from 
irth basic steel. Indeed, the Thomas rails have 
htly better record of the two; in 1934 the fractures 
100,000 tonnes of rails in 


rf quality were 87 pel 
d, as compared with 10-7 p 100,000 tonnes of 
earth basic rails; and in 1987 these figures had 


d to 11:1 and 14-0 respectively. 


German Standard Rail Specification 
lis stage it Is opportune to summarise the 
d rail specification of th which wé 
luced in 1929, and had come into full use by 1931. 


juires that every rail rolled shall bear a referenct 


prese nt 


Reichsbahn, 


indicating from what part of the ingot it has 
Ihe letter ‘“A’’ indicates a top rail; ther 

B ye sc pets ‘i ’ and sO on, accordit 
size of the ingot and the numb of rails 


d from it; and the last rail, corresponding to 
bottom of the ingot, is lettered ‘‘ Z.”’ Falling weight 


test-pieces must always be cut out of the top end otf 


\ rails, or, at the manufacturer’s option, out of the 
top end crop. If a top crop fails, but the top end of 
an A’’ rail stands the 1 npact of the falli ig weight 


test without fracture, all rails in that cast are accepted; 
if the top end of an “‘A”’ rail fails, but two furthe: 
test lengths cut from corresponding positions in “* A ’’ 
from the same cast stand the test, the whole cast 
is accepted; but if one of the re-tests fails, then all “* A ”’ 
rejected. In the event of such failure, the same 
dure is repeated with ‘‘ B’’ rails, and, if necessary, 
further down the ingot, the idea being to save 


ch of the cast as may reasonably be considered fit for 


Talis are 


In the falling weight test a specimen 1:5 m. (4 ft. 
9 ) long is laid head upwards on supports 1-0 m. (3 ft. 
34 in.) apart, on bearings of which the surfaces are rounded 


toa radius of 50 mm. (2 in.). In the case of rails weigh 
10 kg. per m. (80 lb. per yd.) and over, the energy 
mpact must be 5,000 kg.-m., equivalent to 36,000 
{t.-lb. By comparison, the British standard rail speci 
85-lb. bull-head section 
apart, and that 


fication requires that a rail of the 
hicat | that il of tl 
| 


shall be tested on supports 3 ft. 6 in. 
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a 2,240-lb. weight shall fall from 6 ft. and 15 ft. in suc- 
cession (13,440 and 33,600 ft.-lb. respectively), while for 
the 95 and 100 Ib. sections the requirement is 7 ft. and 
20 it. blows of the same tup, or 15,680 and 44,800 ft.-lb. 
espectively. The British Standard Specification for Flat 
sottom Railway Rails requires a 2,240-lb. weight to fall 
om 223 ft. on to a rail of 85 lb. section, from 25 ft. 
on to a 95 Ib. rail, and from 262 ft. on to a 100 Ib. rail 
15,000, 50,000, and 53,000 ft.-lb. respectively) without 
fracture of the rail, but no maximum or minimum de- 
ection is specified. The German specification, however, 
combines impact with bending, and specifies that the im- 
pacts shall be continued until certain prescribed deflections 
lave been obtained. With ordinary rails the minimum is 
90 mm. (33 in.), with rails used in the manufacture of 
switch-tongues or crossing splices 110 mm. (43 in.), and 
with rails of higher carbon composition, 80 mm. (31 in.). 
The number of blows required to produce this deflection 
may thus impose greater impact stresses on a hard rail 
than the British standard test, though the difference would 
be only slight. One German test in every five has the 
until the rail fractures (it is nicked 
f necessary for this purpose), for examination of the 
structure 


. 4 ? 
impacts continuec 


Tensile and Impression Tests 

One tensile test is taken in every 150 tonnes of rails 
rolled, and is required with ordinary and switch rails to 
how a breaking strength of not less than 70 kg. per sq. 
mn. (44-4 tons per sq. in.), and with the higher carbon 
uls not less than 80 kg. per sq. mm. (50°8 tons per sq. 
ind reduction of area figures are not 
specified but recorded. This test may be cut 
from the bottom rail of the ingot, but if the manufacture 
desires to save waste he can cut his tensile tests from the 
falling weight test which are, of course, from top 
rails. In the event of failure of a tensile test, the 150 
tonnes will be accepted provided that two other tensile 
tests from the same cast are within the prescribed limit, 
but in the event of a second failure, that cast is rejected, 
id tensile tests must be made from all other casts com- 
prised in the 150 tonnes of rails. In certain conditions 
the Reichsbahn agrees to the substitution for the tensile 
est of an impression test made with a 10 mm. ball, which 
rail-head for 15 sec. under a 3,000 


in.). Elongation 


must be 


pieces, 


is impressed into the 


kg. weight. For this test a smooth surface is prepared 
by removing with a file the decarburised zone on top of 
the rail-head to a cepth of 1 mm. In the case of German 
heat-treated and special alloy steels, the only provision 
apparently laid down is that the breaking strength of the 


wearing portion of the rail-head shall not be less than 
00 kg. per sq. mm. (57-2 tons per sq. in.). 

No chemical 1position whatever is specified for Ger- 
man rails, the physical tests being regarded as a sufficient 
safeguard of the quality required. Slight surface defects 
to a depth not exceeding 1 mm. are not objected to pro- 
vided that the scale is chipped off, and that these defects 
do not occur on the top of the head or in the fishing. 
Rails which fail in service owing to defects arising out 
f manufacture must be replaced by the manufacturer if 
such failure occurs within a period of five years from the 
time when the rails were laid; but the manufacturer is 
lowed the scrap value of the rails so removed. In certain 
respects, therefore, the German acceptance conditions are 
considerably easier than those of Great Britain, such as less 
severe impacts in the falling weight test, no specified mini- 
mum elongation in the tensile test, and no analysis limits. 
But other conditions, such as the insistence on taking 
falling weight test lengths from the top of the ingot, and 
on the bending of the rail under impact to a certain 
deflection, are more severe; and the testing from the top 
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of the ingot compels the manufacturer to pay close atten- 
tion to the casting of his ingots and to adequate cfopping 
in the mill, in order to avoid the rejection of ‘‘ A’’ rails 
and excessive testing. The improve nent of top rail quality 
so secured eliminates the most prolific of all sources of 
post-acceptance rail trouble in the track. 
Effect of Age on Life of Rail 

Fig. 2 is a curve showing the number of failures of 
rails of the standard Gérman $49 section (98 Ib. per yd.) 
during the year from May 1, 1937, to April 30, 1938, 
classified according to the year in which they were manu- 
factured, and is of considerable i \portance as indicating 
the pronounced effect of the new standard specification 
in improving the quality of the rails. This specification 
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as BREAKAGE OF RAILS OF SECTION S49 
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Fig. 2--Breakage of rails of section S49, German State 
{pril 30. 1938, 


the yvear in which the ratls were rolled 


Railway. in the year ending according to 


} 


is introduced during 19380, and failures in the vear under 
i 


review reached a maximum 69 in the case of rails 
led in 1930, mainly to the old specification. But of 
ils rolled in 1932, the second year of general application 
of the new specification, there have been only 17 failures 


] 


to date, or less than one-quarter the number of those 
from the previous year’s rails. The inference is that the 
isistence On top ol the ingot testing introduced in the 
specification has been the principal factor in thes 
eduction 1 failure frequet 
In the aggregate ho vel 


there has been a definite 
towards increase in the 


tendency in recent ye number 


of failures of rails with less than twelve years life pro 


portionately to the number of failures of rails more than 
twelve years old From 1935 to 1937 inclusive, the former 
rose from 175 to 214 per cent. of the total number of break 
wes, whereas the “latter dropped tro 823 to 783 per 
chil In main lines the tendency was more pronounced 
ruptures of rails of less than twelve years life rising from 
223 to 30 per cent., whereas the perce ntage of failed rails 
of over 12 years life fell from 773 to 70 per cent. The 
eason is, with little question, the great increase in weight 
of trafhe and speed of trains during this period, princi 
pally affecting main lines; in many such locations the life 
of rails is relatively short, so that the effect of such an 


increase in the severity of traffic conditions is sufficient 
to account for the increased frequency of breakage. From 
1936 to 1937 alone the breakages of rails of less than 12 
years’ life rose in main lines from 331 to 431, as compared 
vith a fall from 1,013 to 994 in breakages of rails over 
12 years old; in the same period the total of breakages 
in all tracks increased from 1,903 to 2,027. 


Main Line Breakages 
eiven of the number of 
riginal weight in kg. per m. of 


In Tables A and B details are 
failure relatively to the 
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the rail section used, and according to the relative | 
portance of the track in which failure occurred, res) 
tively. It will be seen that failures of the lightest 1 ils 
have steadily diminished in number from 1934 to 1 
whereas those of all sections from 40 to 50 kg. pe 
(80 to 100 lb. per yd.) have steadily increased; this t 
gives no information, however, of the total mileage of 
track laid with each different weight of rail, save 
in the year 1937 the recorded breakages of rails of 40 
to 45 kg. per m. were 23-1 per 1,000 km. of line, wher is 
those of rails weighing 45 to 50 kg. per m. were © |\\ 
13-2 per 1,000 km. Table B is, however, more infor 
tive on this point, and shows that in relation to kilometi 
fractures rose in the year 1937 from 9-2 per 1,000 km 
Class 3 lines, carrying the lightest traffic, to 21-4 
1,000 km. in Class 1 lines, but fell again to 17-6 
1,000 km. on ‘‘ Special Class ’’ main lines, over which 
the fastest and most important services are run. 
reason for this superiority in the last-mentioned class 
that these lines are laid uniformly with the most mod 
type of permanent way, and are subject to a specia 
high standard of maintenance. This fact also helps 
‘xplain the lesser frequency of breakages of rails of 45 
to 50 kg. per m. (Table A) than of rails weighing 40 
TABLE A 
(german Kail Breakages, 1933-1937, classified according to 
Weight of the Rail Sections 


No. of Breakages in 


Weight of Rails 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

i nder 35 619 580 543 499 485 
35 to 40 73 100 130 97 9S 
$0 to 45 815 734 857 915 969 
45 to 50 ; 187 254 360 399 475 
lotal 1,694 1.668 1,890 1,903 2,027 


PraBLE B 
rerman Rail 1932-1937, classified according to t 
Importance of the Lines in which they occurred 


Breakages, 


No. of Breakages in No pe 

Class of 1.000 
Track km. it 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1937 

Special 201 142 136 163 183 186 17-6 
| ; 829 680 648 846 847 903 21-4 
II 833 661 699 700 705 726 15-1 
III 334 211 185 181 168 212 9-2 
Total 2.197 1,694 1,668 1,890 1,903 | 2,027 16-5 


45 kg. per m. On the other hand, the lighter rail sections 
and the rails in Class 2 and Class 3 tracks benefit by 
the lighter traffic passing over them, and thus are less 
subject to breakage than the heavier rails. It is also of 
interest that, out of the total number of fracture; in all 
tracks in 1937, 34-9 per 1,000 km. broke on straight tracks, 
and 42:0 per 1,000 km. on curves, the actual totals bein; 
1,293 and 734 respectively. 
Rail Joint Failures 

[able C sets out the relative position in the length 
of the rails in which failure took place, and the revelation 
of weakness in the vicinity of the rail joints is striking. 
In 1932 59 per cent. of failures were in the joint area, as 
compared with only 41 per cent. over the whole of the 
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Rail Breakages, 1932—1937, showing their 
Rails Relatively to the Rail Joints 


Position in the 


No. of Breakages 


Within Rail Outside Rail otal 

Joint Area Joint Area Breakages 
No Per Cent No Per Cent 
1,299 59 S98 4] 2,197 
1,033 61 661 39 1,654 
1.010 60 658 40 1,668 
1.241 66 649 34 1,890 
1,188 62 715 38 1,903 
1,179 SY 848 1] 2,027 


inder of the rails; the worst joint conditions were 
1 in 1935, with 66 per cent. failures at joints, and 
! per cent. elsewhere; but by 1937 the 1932 propor- 
hac been restored. This again was because the 
was beginning to be felt of the new specification, 
the improved top of the ingot conditions that it 
ht about. It is probable that a large proportion 
ese failures in the vicinity of the rail-joints were 
top ends of top rails, containing piping, segregation, 
other defects generally confined to the top of the 
which might have been avoided with more adequate 
ing in the mill; and in many cases in which such 
(segregation in particular) might have withstood 
il track stresses without failure, the additional fatigue 
ing stresses at the rail-end have been sufficient to 
breakage of rails already weakened internally by 
defective conditions. 
issification of rails according to their physical proper- 
results in some interesting comparisons. There are 
qualities in use: these are rails with a tensile break 
trength not less than 60, 70, and 90 kg. per sq. cm. 
ctively. The last-named are special wear-resisting 
of various kinds, such as the Maximilianshiitte mar 
itic rail, the compound rail, and others. From 1932 
1936 the proportion of failures in each category was 
ewhat erratic, but some interesting deductions may be 
vn from the figures relative to 1937, which are com 
d with the total tonnage of each quality laid in the 
k. There were 2-5 failures per 10,000 tonnes of rails 
ver 60 kg. per mm. quality, but only 1-1 failures 
10,000 tonnes of those of over 70 kg. per mm. 
iking strength, doubtless because the former were in 
e measure of lighter sections, and therefore weaker in 
ion to the traffic they were called upon to carry. 
high tensile rails were divided into two groups, first 
those produced between 1925 (when rails of this quality 
re first rolled in Germany) and 1937, which had 
serious failure record of 12-2 per 10,000 tonnes, and 
1 those produced from 1934 to 1937 only, in which 
ires dropped to 0-9 per 10,000 tonnes. This fall in 
ialties is the result of improved production technique; 
high rate of failure just referred to was partly the result 
transverse fissures produced by the extremely drastic 
nching methods used in the martensitic rail treatment, 
t change of the steel composition to a low carbon 
tent and other improvements have apparently cured 
trouble. 


( 


> 
| 


Effect of Segregation 
ast comes Table D, in which are analysed the various 
ises of failure of S49 section rails in the year ending 
ril 30,- 1938, 360 in all. These fractures are divided 


o three main groups, according to whether the starting 


nt of the fracture was in the head, web, or flange of 
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the rail respectively, and a fourth small group containing 
failures for which no definite cause can be assigned. The 
biggest group of fractures, 145 in all or 40 per cent. of 
the total, started in the fishbolt holes. It is not held, 
however, that the weakening of the rail end by the drilling 
of these holes is the principal cause of this large number 
of failures, though it is suggested that a thorough removal 
of the burrs from the drilling and a rounding of the edges 
of these holes would reduce the number of such breakages. 
But the chief causes of this type of failure are adjudged 
to be web segregation, which in its turn weakens the 
resistance of the rail to corrosion. Even with small 
segregation the web appears to be attacked heavily by 
corrosion, especially in areas where the atmospheric con- 
ditions are bad; corrosion cracks are thus developed, start- 
ing from the fishbolt holes and the rail ends, and owing 
to the exceptional stresses at the rail end these cracks 
induce fracture in the rails even sooner than would be 
the case if the same corrosion occurred in the middle of 
the rail. This type of failure is thus definitely related 
to the top of the ingot, and would be reduced by better 
ingot conditions, and more adequate cropping in the mill. 
The same applies to the 42 failures in the head and 26 
failures in the web of rails found to contain piping or 
segregation, together forming nearly 20 per cent. of the 
total failures. It is satisfactory to note, however, the 
very considerable reduction in failures from piping o1 
segregation resulting from the introduction of the new 
specification in 1930; of rai!s rolled in the five years from 
1925 to 1929 48 failed directly from this cause, whereas 
from those rolled in the eight years from 19380 to 1937 
inclusive there were only 20 such failures. 

The same reduction, is seen in transverse fissure failures, 
six from 1925-1929 rails and two only from 1930-1937 
rails. | Microscopic examination of both chromium rails 
and heat-treated ordinary rails confirmed the existence of 
shatter-cracking, leading to transverse fissure fractures; 
and tribute is here paid to the value of increasing the 
manganese content of the rail and reducing the carbon in 
order to provide a safeguard against fissuring in the case 
of rails of over 90 kg. per sq. cm. tensile quality. 


Surface and Flange Defects 
rail-heads accounted for 48 failures 
Some of the trouble was caused 


Surface defects in 
in the year under review. 
PABLE I) 

Failure of German Rails of the S.49 Section 
the Twelve Months Ending April 30, 1938 


Broken in 


Causes of 


No. of Fractures 


. from Rails Rolle Tot 
ea oO ‘ails Ro ed Total 
in Years Number 
Point of Cause 
Fracture of 
Failures 
1925 1930 
1929 1937 
Head Piping “e . ne 32 10 42 
transverse fissures 5% 6 2 8 
Surface defects - 32 16 48 
Other causes 3 e 12 6 Is 
Web Piping and segregation .. 16 10 26 
Starting from bolt-holes. . 86 59 145 
Other causes 9 5 14 
Flange Damage to flanges br 22 9 31 
Longitudinal fractures .. 2 2 
Other causes — es 4 6 10 
Fractures not fully accounted for et 12 4 16 
lotal failures 233 127 360 
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reduced by 
upper sur 
face of rails, owing to foreign substances rolled in, lamina 
tion, &c., could be avoided by more careful rolling 
Certain rails so affected, if the defective spot can be 
burned out cleanly and if the work is tackled in time, a1 
welded up in situ and allowed to remain in the 

resulting eventually i 
fracture of a number of rails was traced to the discovery 


of small depressions in the heads of the rails of a certain 


1: 
| 


by the slipping of locomotives, and might be 
more careful driving methods; peeling of the 


track. 
One remarkable case of damage 








track spaced at exactly 3-1 m. apart [his distance 
corresponded with the circumference of the driving wheels 
of a class of locomotive used on this line, and one of 
these engines was found with some small hardened steel 
balls of 8 mm. dia. embedded in a driving wheel ty: 
ind probably pic ked up at a level crossing; at every 
revolution these balls had indented the rails, and a num] 
of the latter subsequently developed defects of which 
these impressions had formed the nucleus. 

Another large group is that of 31 breakages of rails 
originating in the flanges. In this respect a flat-bott 
rail, in which the metal must be forced out during roll 
into the relatively thin zones of the flanges, is more su 


ceptible to fracture than the bull-head rail, with its mor 
section, 


compact and especially in cold winter weath 


In 85 per cent. Of Cases, however, the 


been traced to rough handling of the rails 
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flanges received injuries from which defects tending 
fracture subsequently developed. Other flange failu 
vere due to undesirable rolling methods and defe« 
in the steel. There is finally the group of 
definitely established cause. Chemi 

mposition of these rails was in no way exceptiona 

ven those which were high in sulphur or phosphorus w 
stood the falling weight test well, and justified the abse 
of any maximum limit to either element in the stand: 
Reichsbahn. The 


relieved stresses in the rails is, 


condiuions 


ulures with no 


{ 


| cification of the presence of 
suspected, 


considers that these might be avoided 


more careful treatment in rolling It would seem tha 


however, 


e author 


a justification for the application of retarded cooli 
the main object ot which is » relieve these stresses, 
sO to remove all tendencies to shatiei cracking and 1 
mate failure from this cause In the ways outlined, H 
Herwig concludes, — the Reichsbahn has established 

iluable statistical basis for the exploration of the cau 
f rail breakage, which contributes both to increased saf 


f operation and to reduction in the cost which must 


1 . ' 1 ry Sige 
incurred in replacing broken rails before their proper te 
; ; . ein , 
Of service has expired. He considers that all such 
‘ +} Sa . ld | . } - Hahorati wit} 
estl UOnNS Should if made Im COMAaAdDOTrauoOn With 
| 1 7 ro | 
il manufacturers, and the knowledge so obtained sh¢ 
| ee a ae 4 : oe ‘ +] 
) idened by Treque it discussions vetween all the 
1 Pee 1 ' 
T)¢ 1 In thi serious Taliway\ pr rie 








Kowloon-Canton Railway (British Section) in 1938 


(PHE working of this railway in 19388 was dominated by 
the Sino-Japanese conflict. There was a wide 
vence between estimates and actual figures owing to the 
ibnormal conditions and the value of the results obtained 
cannot be gauged accurately by comparison with the pre 
vious years. On the other hand, consequent on the block 
ade of Chinese ports and the closing of the Yangtze Ho; 
Kong became the main centre for foreign trade with China 
and large quantities of cargo were conveyed by the railw: 


aivel 


to and from the interior. The changeover of an organ! 
sation which had been built up for passenger traffic plac 
a heavy strain on staff and rolling stock. The Japanese 


invasion of South China in October caused a complet 
disruption of the through service, as well as considerabk 
damage to the track and structures. Despite the suspen 
sion of the through traffic on October 12 
railway experienced a record year, the outstanding trafh 
feature being the phenomenal growth of through goods 
traffic, which aggregated 456,146 tons, as compared with 
166,438 tons in 1937 and only 60,732 tons in 1936. Afte1 
October 12, operations were confined to the local service, 
the northern terminal being withdrawn to Lowu, which 
lies just within British territory. In through passenger 
traffic the decline of over 50 per cent. was only partly 
compensated by increased local traffic due to the influx 
of refugees. Terminal through passenger fares were in 
creased by 20 per cent., to counterbalance the rise in 
introduced in 1937 
iverage revenue per ton 
results compared as follow: 


however, tl 


coal prices the zone rat 
were instrumental in raising th: 
and per ton-mile. Operating 


1937 1938 
Passenger journeys 2,721,518 2,219,764 
Goods, tons 185,389 $82,070 
Operating ratio, per cent 67-18 50-97 


Passenger receipt 923,624 811,930 


(,oods receipts 185,263 649.980 
Gross receipts 1,331,468 1,901,883 
Working « xp nditure 894,533 969,465 
Net operating revenue $36,935 932.418 
Percentage of net operating revenu 

to capital expenditure 2-13 4-50 


ihe increas 


in operating expenditure was accounted f 
marked advance in the average price of coal, whi 
rose from $12-44 to $21-96 per ton, resulting in an increa 
in running expenses of $110,668. Operating efficiens 
iffered considerably due to aerial bombardments, a1 


unning costs were affected so 


dversely that a retrosp 
more academic than useful 
[wenty new 40-ton all-steel covered wagons of Belgia 
e purchased from the Chinese Ministry ot Cot 
nunications, shortage of rollin; 
stock. An increase of 50 per cent. was secured in tl 


allotment of wagons fo 


tive comparison would be 


MaKe We 
which eased the acute 
r the conveyance of commercia 
cargo, but many covered trucks were used by the Govern 
ment for housing refugees. The tripartite: working agre« 
ment for through goods traffic with the Canton-Hankow 
Railway was ratified and led to smooth working. It had 
however, to be amended o Jui 16 to allow for the 
currency difficulties 
A motor railbus was introduced between Fanling and 
faipo Market, displacing the road buses. The railbus was 
built in the locomotive workshops on novel lines, two 
Bedford three-ton lorry chassis being welded back to 
back and the pneumatic tyres supplemented with cast 
steel wheel discs. It is believed to be the first railcar it 
China to run on pneumatic tyres. Twenty Mikado type 
locomotives were delivered in April, ten from the Ameri 
can Locomotive Company, and ten from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Extensive improvements were effe« 
ted at Kowloon station, increasing its capacity both foi 
passengers and goods. The Chinese section of the rail 
way was bombed regularly by Japanese aircraft during the 
first 95 months of the year, but the consequent suspension 
ol trafic aggregated only ten days, and statistics showed 
that 83 per cent. of the 2,216 bombs dropped did no harm 
to the railway. Various structures were, however, demo 
lished by the Chinese military forces during their retreat 
north. Prospects for the coming year are obscured by 
the anomalous conditions prevailing in South China, but 
even if working be limited to British territory it is probable 
that income will still exceed expenditure. 
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KEARNEY TUBES AS AIR RAID SHELTERS 


The single sunk running rail and overhead live rail of the 
Kearney high-speed system provide an unobstructed tunnel 


readily adapted as a deep shelter of high capacity 


present time municipal authorities in many parts 
















f r vorld are concerned urgently with the pro 
si of adequate air raid shelters. Naturally the EMERGENCY til ; _— 
to afford adequate protection at the minimum = /yé4Ts | aes NA Lining — 
a outlay, and at first sight it would appear that \ ‘ 
i] circumstances, whatever expenditure is incurred // 
ye entirely non-productive and be treated purely as vd 
ince payment. In this connection, Mr. E. W /») 
s Kearney, well known as the inventor of the | fF 
form of tube railway, has recently been advocat f 
onstruction of his type of railway in such a way | 
be fitted to serve as an air raid shelter with | 
lditional cost. Advocates of underground air r id 
rs may be divid into two schools, namely, thos by — 
propost shallow cut-and-cover shelters, and those \ Sears 
nsist on deep-level tunnels Mr. Kearney’s plan | a l 
es to combine the two methods by constructins THONET NS 


roun ulways with surface or shallow. stations \ = 


ie ise of escalators and lifts would be unneces = 

nd to connect pairs of adjacent stations by meat STEPS AT a So . = 
: A ° L ° . ie. 4 . 

el tube iscendin id descending at gradients /YTERVALS+ | 3 


/ 1} tO tak the lin t a depth or: 100 ft CONCRETE PATH 





~~ DRAINS 


l ' Hed that surfa tations and deep-level Section of tunnel arranged for two ticrs of benches, shown 
by tients of 1 in 7 to assist accelerat in relation to running position of a Kearney railcar 
iki integral | f Mr. Kearney’s plans for 
speed tubes, and he points out that these gradients — taking shelter. Moreover, the fact that the live rail is 
d be easy to walk up and down while the tube was at the top of the tunnel reduces risk to pedestrians. 
used as an raid shelter. Another feature of th On this page (below) a diagram is reproduced of a sub 
Kearney tube which lends itself to use as an air raid — surface station protected against direct, hits by bombs. 
er is the fact that trains are designed to run on a Phe top 3-ft. layer of concrete would explode the bomb, 
ral rail and ke the current from another rail in ind the force of the explosion would be dissipated in 
{ which serves the double purpose of a guide rail the layer of sand, 3 ft deep, beneath it. Anothei 
the train and a current conductor. Accordingly, as 4-ft. 6-in. concrete layer is provided between the sand and 
be seen f the cross-sectional drawing we repro the roof of the tunnel. From street to platform level would 
pace 1s available on each side of the central runnin: then be a distance of 20 ft., which is 6 in. less than the 
rcccommodate one or two rows of seats for thos corresponding distance at Victoria underground station, 
a 4 3. 0 CONCRETE 3,0 SAND 4. 6 CONCRETE 
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frrangement of shallow-level station for a Kearney tube, with concrete and sand protection against direct hits 
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Proposed Headrow tube 


station, Leeds, providing interchange 


between five lines without the necessity for stairs 


or lifts connecting platforms 


stations protection by means ol 


floors of reinforced con 


London. For surtace 
teel-framed buildings with many 


crete 1s proposed. 


Seating and Standing Room in Tunnel 

Some advantages of the tunnel itself as a shelter have 
already mentioned, but it should be added that, as 
seen in the diagram on page 57, the running rail can be 
sunk so as to be flush with the concrete floor. At each 
side of the floor a concrete kerb would provide a step up 
to the first tier of continuous benches. With two tiers 
on each side of the tunnel, 16,000 persons could be seated 
per mile of single tube, and there would be room for at 
least 9,000 standing in the same distance. A double tub« 
railway constructed on this principle could accommodate 
50,000 per route-mile. Under London conditions the cost 
of such a railway is estimated as not exceeding £500,000 
a mile, or £10 a head for shelter purposes. This figure 
compares very favourably with that of £50 a head which 
is arrived at from the £1,000 for a deep-level 
shelter to held 20 persois quoted by Home Office lecturers 
on A.R.P. In addition, it is presumed that the deep 
level tube railway would in normal times be self-support 
ing and earn a reasonable return on the capital invested 

Against the criticism that the Kearney tube scheme fo: 
A.R.P. purposes would take a long time to put into opera 
tion it is urged that construction of the shallow cut-and- 
cover stations and of the steeply descending tunnels could 
be begun at once, affording protection tor large numbers 
of people long before the tube was ready for its transport 
duties. It is also pointed out that a circular tunnel of 
i4-ft. dia. such as that required for the Kearney tube 
railway is the cheapest and quickest form of underground 
shelter tc construct. It is estimated that the use of shallow 
stations reduces their construction cost by 30 per cent. 
compared with that for a deep-level tube, while in normal 


been 


cost of 


Kearney type of railway is calculated 
cent. cheaper than the ordinary type of ii 
thanks te accelerating and retarding effects automatical 
provided by the 1 in 7 gradients. These factors, it is 
‘aimed, make it practicable for cities which have not 
felt justified in adopting ordinary underground railw 
transpors to embark upon censtruction of a Kearney rai 
way, especially having regard aiso to its high A.R.] 
value 


ceperation the 
be 40-50 per 


t 








The First Portrait of James Watt 

Although there are a number of contemporary portrait 
of James Watt in existence, it was with particular satis 
faction that the council of the Institution of Mechanica 
Engineers acquired the earliest of the original portraits 
cepicting James Watt at the age of fifty-seven. This wa 
painted in 1792 by Charles Frederick von Breda, R.A. 
at the instance of John Rennie, in whose family it re 
mained until acquired by the institution in 1936. It 1 
recorded that James Watt to John Rennie on 
January 9, 1792: I wish you to come this way whet 
you set out on your journey, and we can talk about th: 
portrait, to which I am rather adverse, as I think it an 
honour I do not merit, and that the copy of my coun 
tenance cannot be worth procuring.’’ The portrait whic! 
as presented to the National Gallery in 1865 by Matthew 
Piers Watt Boulton, grandson of James Watt’s partne! 
appears to be a replica of that belonging to the institution 
which has often been reproduced both in oils and as a! 
engraving. The portrait was unveiled during the Londo. 
spring meeting at the institution, and a_ photographic 
reproduction is given as a frontispiece to the current (June, 
1939) issue of The Institution of Mechanical Engineer 
Journal. 


wrote 
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SPECIAL TRAIN WORKING EXTRAORDINARY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Over two periods of six hours a 20-min. service 
of special trains was run over harbour goods lines, 
involving a train-reversal and 1 in 40 grades 


(From a correspondent) 





Vitka 


EMARKABLE train service was organised for the 
A Grand Prix motor road races near East London 
m January 2. The only road out of the town to 


the e circuit passes over the buffalo River bridge, which 
is le enough for only one stream of traffic each way; 
t] re, to ease the congestion, the South African Rail- 
W arranged to run a 20-min. train service between 
E London station down the #?-mile harbour line— 


lly used only for goods working and involving a 
f 100-150 ft.—thence over the lower (rail) deck of 
Buffalo bridge to the west bank of the river, whence 
of municipal buses took passengers to the course. 
As it avoided long traffic jams, this rail journey proved 
m quicker than by road, and was well patronised. 


Method of Working 
hand-worked points on the harbour line were clipped 
ho and, over the section of the route where absolute 
block working is not in force, permissive block working 
train staff and ticket was instituted for the occasion. 
special trains leaving East London station had first 
to be propelled 100 yd. before being hauled to the harbour 
and onwards. To suit platform lengths, trains were limited 
The method of working was as follows: 
Each train of empty stock worked back into East London 
for its next load was backed by its engine on to a second 
waiting at the buffer stop. The _ first 
e then ran into a siding until the second had first 


to SIX coaches. 


engilie 


propelled and then hauled away the now loaded train, 
when the first engine ran in to the buffer stop to await 


the next empty stock train of which it was to be the train 









engine. Times were so arranged that an empty train 
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Sketch map showing East London harbour line used 
for special race traffic to relieve road congestion 


crossed a loaded one in the harbour yard on each trip. 
live sets of local suburban stock were used and six 
engines, one engine being “‘ floating ’’ at the harbour for 
the outward trains and at the passenger station for the 
return trains. The total distance by rail was about 23 
miles, and the ruling gradient encountered was 1 in 40. 
Very sharp curves had also to be negotiated, especially 
on the approaches to the bridge. The service began at 
7 a.m. and continued at 20-min. intervals until 1 p.m. 
The return service had been timed to begin at 5 p.m. 
but, owing to the speed at which the race was run, 
actually started 15 min. earlier. It says much for the 
organisation, and the way in which the men did their part, 
when it is stated that every train ran sharp to time through- 
out. 

To complicate matters, the Lloyd-Triestino liner Duilio, 
which had been making a special Christmas holiday cruise 
up the East Coast, was due in East London on January 2, 
in order that her passengers might have an opportunity 
of seeing the race. A special train was asked for to run 
from the ship’s berth to the course for passengers going 
to the race, but, as this would have entailed breaking into 
the regular schedule by taking a train off its normal turn 
to run to the ship by another route, it was arranged 
instead that sufficient accommodation should be reserved 
in one of the regularly timed trains, and that the passen- 
gers should join it at a suitable point en route. This 
worked very successfully, and 150 people were entrained 
in 2} min.; a similar procedure was adopted for the return 
journey. Notwithstanding the obstacles encountered, all 
the passengers were transported both ways without mishap. 

To provide adequate locomotive power the trains were 
worked by 19C’’ class 4-8-2 tender engines. These 
engines were built by the North British Locomotive Co. 
Ltd., and have R.C. poppet valve gear; they were chosen 
for their extreme liveliness and rapid acceleration. In 
all, 4,139 tickets were sold, representing about double 
that number of passengers, as the fare was the same, 
single or return. The average number carried in each 
outwards train was, therefore, 23) throughout the six- 
hour period. 








‘ 


ANOTHER STANDARDISED '’ RAILWAY OFFICE.—The 
railway ticket and parcels office at 170, Strand, W.C.2, 
has been rebuilt to the standard design adopted for such 
premises after a competition held under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of british Architects in 1936, and is 
the second office to be so treated. The first office to be 
dealt with, at 162, Queensway, Bayswater, was illustrated 
in our issue of October 29, 1937. The rebuilt office in 
the Strand was opened on June 29 for business on behalf 
of the four main-line railways. Its frontage is con- 
structed of sheradized steel, cellulosed and with Vitriolite 
riser. Inside, the walls are decorated with posters of the 
four main-line railways in stainless steel frames, and a 
similar type of fitment is provided for the display of 
literature. The shop is comfortably furnished for the use 
of the public, and has a wide glass-topped counter. 
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AUTOMATIC COUPLERS FOR ELECTRIC STOCK 


July 14, 1939 


An efficient electro-pneumatically-operated device 
largely used on the London Underground railways 


HE coupling and uncoupling of railway vehicles by 
automatic in place of hand-operated methods saves 
much time and labour. It also has other ad- 

vantages, such as greater compactness of equipment, 
smoother relative action between adjacent coaches or 
wagons, and a higher all-round efficiency. When it is 
necessary to effect frequent alterations in the make-up of 
electric trains, the question of simple coupling and un- 
coupling of coaches assumes paramount importance. For 
this purpose the London Passenger Transport Board has 
adopted on all its new stock the Wedgelock automatic 
coupling, manufactured by G. D. Peters & Co. Ltd., of 
Slough. That firm’s long experience in the manufacture 
of air brake and door-operating gear for railway and road 
transport use makes it natural that the coupling mechanism 
should be operated by means of the compressed air already 
available. The device has been arranged to enable a 
coach or set of coaches to be driven up to another set, 
and when in contact to be rigidly coupled by the opera- 
tion of an _ electro-pneumatic valve with push-button 
control. In addition to locking the cars the coupler has 
to complete a number of electrical circuits and connect 
the air lines for the brake gear. Uncoupling is also 
carried out by means of an electro-pneumatic valve, and, 
as was demonstrated to us on a recent occasion, the entire 
operation is a very simple one easily performed by the 
driver. Fig. 2 illustrates several sets of couplers in the 
fitting shops at Slough, ready for delivery. All are 
identical and can therefore be coupled in any desired 
combination. 

Fig. 1 is a diagrammatic plan view of the couplers 
engaged. It will be noted that the coupling faces are 
brought into absolutely rigid contact, obviating any move- 
ment between the contact faces or other connections. All 
relative movement between one coach and another is taken 
at the anchorages of the couplers themselves to the 
coaches; thus two coaches coupled together are in a similar 
condition with regard to movement as they would be were 
they coupled by a rigid bar universally jointed at both 
ends and = spring-mounted to take buffing shocks. 
Naturally, before the two coupling faces can be connected 
they must be located in correct relationship to each other, 
and the more so as when not in use the couplers rest on 
the sector bars in a central position. Assuming, therefore, 
that two cars have approached each other, the first 
portions to engage are the coupling hook and the locating 
tongues visible on each side of the coupling face in Fig. 3. 
As these four tongues enter their respective sockets 
adjacent to their opposite numbers, the two coupling faces 
are aligned both vertically and horizontally with great 
accuracy. 

In addition, on entering the sockets of another car, 
the tongues operate the rocking levers seen in Fig. 3 and 
cause the covers to be removed from the adjacent contact 
studs. The covers, removed in Fig. 3, are shown in Fig. 2. 
They protect the spring-loaded contact studs when not 
coupled and rotate against a spring into the open position, 
when actuated by the entering locating tongue. The 
coupling hook itself is clearly shown in Figs. 2 and 3, and 
the method by which it is engaged, in Fig. 1. It enters 


the tapered passage provided for it, and is forced to move 
radially outwards until its outer face contacts with the 
wedge B (Fig. 1) as shown. 


As the cars continue to 





approach, the wedges are driven backwards by the 
coupling hooks A of the opposed cars against the resistance 
of the compressed air and of a spring in the cylinder C. 
Thus, as soon as the hook reaches its socket, it is forced 
inwards to engage its inclined face in a socket provided 
for it. A self-aligning abutment D is provided between 
the hook and the socket, so that under the pressure of 
the air and the spring in cylinder C the hook is bound to 
be fully engaged with its socket even when considerably 
worn on any face. When the two coupling faces finally 
engage and the hooks are home in their sockets, the 
tapered wedge C moves forward and its side faces meet 
tapered faces on the outer sides of the hook. As the 
angle of taper is small, the reaction under any normal 
circumstances from the hook cannot drive back the wedge, 
and the coupling is therefore completely secure. As 
adequate movement is available on the cylinder C and 
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Fig. 1—Two couplers in engaged position 

wedge B, the hook must be driven right home and locked 
even when wear necessitates considerable additional move- 
ment on the part of the wedge B. The connection of the 
air pipes visible below the hook in Figs. 2 and 3, and of 
the electric circuits, is effected by simple pressure, the 
coupling faces being held rigidly together. ; 


Method of Uncoupling 

The device is uncoupled by reversing the action of the 
compressed air cylinder C. The wedge is then withdrawn 
and, as the face of the hook is not at right angles to 
its socket, it releases itself. The taper angle of the wedge 
is not small enough for it to jam in position; to guard 
completely against its coming out of engagement during 
running, either on account of a failure in the loading 
provided at C or of excessive tractive forces applied, an 
auxiliary face is provided, parallel to the centre line of 
the hook and opposite a similar face on the hook itself. 
These faces, shown dotted in Fig. 1, would contact if 
a small movement of the wedge disengaged the hook. 
The hook would then meet a parallel wedge face as it 
attempted to disengage and no further movement would 
be possible nor would the wedge be driven further back. 
The coupler has, of necessity, been arranged to operate 
not merely when the two cars are on straight lines and 
correctly located, but also under different conditions of 
coupling height, due to spring adjustment, gradient, 
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curvature of line, and other factors. It is normally carried 
locked in a central position on the sector bar. This lock 
consists of a spring-loaded pivoted lever, weighted at its 
rear end, adjacent to the air pipes on the underside of 
the coupling. When the swing of a train in motion has 
caused it to attain a central position immediately after 
uncoupling, the end of the lever falls into a slot in the 
sector bar. When two cars meet on a curved track the 
coupling hook engages with the tapered portion of the 
lever in front of the pivot pin, and lifts the other end 
clear of the slot in the sector bar, thus allowing the 
couplers to swing into line with each other. 

[he actuating mechanism for the complete coupling of 
the vehicle is illustrated in Fig. 4. It consists of an 
air-engine-operated camshaft actuating the five air valves 
necessary to set the wedge cylinders in motion and close 
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Fig. 2—Sets of couplers ready for use in the makers’ fitting shop 





Each coupler has one 
such mechanism; the two mechanisms on adjacent car 
ends work together when coupling and uncoupling during 


or open the brake pipe lines. 


contact through the actual coupler. The air motor thus 
carries out all the changeover required for the complete 
operation. 

The method of coupling after the coaches have been 
driven together is as follows: on being pressed, the couple 
button on one coach energises a magnet on an electro- 
pneumatic valve in each coach, exhausting the air in 
the large cylinder of the control unit engine on its re- 
spective coach. Because of air pressure in the small 
cylinder, the control unit engines revolve and through 
cams operate the valves which pass the reservoir and 
train line air to the coupler heads, which when forced 
together will have joined the air lines of the two coaches. 





Fig. 3—Underside and front of coupler 





Fig. 4—General view of actuating mechanism 
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During their revolution the control unit engines also shut 
off the trip cock air supply and change over a ‘switch 
which is used for auxiliary circuits. To uncouple, the 
appropriate push button is pressed, and this energises a 
second magnet in the electro-pneumatic valves, each of 
which has an automatic mechanical catch so that the 
magnet requires to be only momentarily energised. These 
electro-pneumatic valves admit air to the large cylinders 
of their respective control unit engines, overcoming the 
pressure in the small. cylinder, after which the engine 
slowly revolves. During this cycle of the control unit 
engine, the control unit valves are operated in the follow- 
ing 

(1) Train and reservoir line supply is shut off from the 
coupler head on the coach in which the driver is operating, 
and reservoir line only on other coaches. 

(2) Air is exhausted from the rear ends and admitted 
to the front ends of the wedge cylinders on the coupler 
heads, withdrawing the wedges so that the hooks are free 
to be withdrawn. At this stage there is a pause in the 
operations of the control unit, and the coaches are 
separated. When the coaches part, the train line in the 
uncontrolled coach partly exhausts, and the brakes are 
applied. The control unit engine then continues its cycle. 

(3) Air is exhausted from the front end and admitted 
to the rear ends of the wedge cylinders, bringing the 
wedge forward for the next couple. 

(4) A small amount of air is passed from one wedge 
cylinder valve to reset the trip cock, and then the trip 


sequence :— 





Juiy 14, 19 


cock valve is opened, admitting air ready for broke 


application. 
The coupler units are of welded steel construction, ‘he 
main backbone being in one piece with the shank of c «ss 


D ”’ steel, as shown in Fig. 3. Top and bottom p! ‘es 
are fixed to it to enclose the mechanism. The front ° ce 
plate is bolted to the body and has electric welded sti. -n- 
ing flanges which carry the bearings for the electric « )n- 
tact covers. The aligning tongues are of class ‘a 
steel with hardened steel strips inserted for taper loc: ng 
faces. The wedges and the self-aligning abutments ‘ 
in Fig. 1 are of hardened high tensile steel. The last * vo 
items and the hardened wedge backing plates (E) e 
readily renewable. Rubber cushion flanges are fitted io 
the faces of the pipe connections. The central connect.on 
is for the air brake reservoir line, the side ones being 
duplicate train lines. 

The air connections from the coupler to the car «re 
made by flexible hoses. Connection boxes are provi: ed 
behind the coupler faces for the electric cables, and con- 
nect by flexible cables to the spring loaded contact stucs. 
The coupler as described would not itself be suitable ‘or 
main line use, but all main line requirements would be 
amply complied with by one or other of the arrangements 
referred to. In addition, say, for goods working where 19 
compressed air is available, a chain-operated wedge 
motion could be provided. The possibilities of the Wedge- 
lock coupler for such work as slip coach operation will be 
readily appreciated. 








LIFTING LOCOMOTIVES FOR REPAIR WORK 


New system introduced in France 


A GROUP of three new jack in- 
f stallations for extra heavy loco- 

motives has been installed by 
the Société Alsacienne of Belfort tor the 
Alsace-Lorraine Railways, now forming 
the Eastern Region of the 
French National Railways. The prin- 
ciple of the installation is quite simple. 
It consists of four jacks, connected 
together in two pairs by cross beams 
which can be pushed under the loco- 
motive and used to raise it. Screw 
jacks were used for the purpose, as they 
permit closer synchronisation of the 
movements of the four jacks than would 
be possible with other systems. 

The whole installation is located in a 
pit, from which the four jacks project. 
[wo of the jacks (A) are placed at one 
end of the pit while the other two (B) 
are movable so as to permit the in- 
stallation to take locomotives of various 
lengths. All four are placed on a 
foundation consisting of two rails which 
rest on cross rails, themselves founded 
on a heavy concrete base. As a pre- 
caution against accident or settling, the 
mobile jacks rest and slide directly on 
the rails without the interposition of wheels. 

ach of the jackscrews (C) rises up from a base (D) 
of cast steel, containing the gearing necessary to drive it 
and to move the jack along its rail. Each screw is 
surrounded by a supporting frame (£) running the full 
height of the screw, and formed of three channels welded 
together. This serves also as a guide for the cross beam 


part of 





Locomotive raised on special jacking system 


(F) which connects the two screws of each pair. This 
beam consists of two I-beams, fastened together by tie 
plates so as to form a solid support. The threaded blocks 
through which the screws of the jacks pass are fixed at 
each end of this beam, between the two I-beams of which 
it is formed. 
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Mechanism of electrically-driven jacking sysiem for locomotives 


fhe drive of the two fixed jacks is quite ordinary, being 
provided by gears keyed on to two long shafts (G) which 
run the full length of the pit in which the mechanism is 
placed. For the two mobile jacks a drive similar to that 
Mf a lathe is used. 

rhe portion of the transmission shafts (G) which corre- 
sponds to the course of the mobile screws, is provided with 
a groove in which a projection on the inside of the gear- 
wheel of the jack fits. This gearwheel drives a second 
one on the shaft of which a double clutch is built. By 
means of this clutch it is possible either to connect the 
drive to the gearing of the jackscrew, causing this latter 
to revolve, or to drive an internally-threaded gearwheel 


wheel is in motion it causes the whole jack to slide along 
the rail on which it rests. A tie bar between the bases 
of the two mobile jacks ensures the synchronous opera- 
tion of their clutches. 

Power for the jacks is applied by an 86 h.p. electric 
motor (H) placed in a small projection at one end of the 
pit. This operates a primary gear (J) by which the speed 
of the transmission shafts is regulated. On account of 
the power involved, friction gears are used in order to 
permit the change of speed to take place even during 
operation. 

A special arrangement of primary and secondary gears 
is used to control the speed at which the jacks rise, 7.e., 


which runs on a long fixed screw in the pit, the length 80 
When this latter gear- 


of the course of the mobile jacks. 


mm. as a 
maximum. 


minimum 


and 400 mm. per min. as a 








Advertising Goods Services 


In recent years there has been much 
development of goods transport ser- 
vices offered in common by the main- 
line railways. Green Arrow and Blue 
\rrow registered transits occur to mind 
as schemes in which all participate, 
and the fact that the companies under- 
take common _ responsibilities implies 
that their individual facilities for 
handling traffic must be on the same 
plane all round. Containers, road 
fleets, and so on, may show variations 
of practice, but a uniform standard of 
service is offered throughout. Joint 
advertising of goods transport is a 
natural development of the situation, 
and has lately been carried out through 
a combined campaign using posters 
and literature. 


The services advertised are (1) 
registered transits (green or blue 


arrow), (2) C.O.D., (3) door-to-door 
conveyance by containers, (4) house- 
hold removals by containers, (5) ware- 
housing, and (6) insurance of live- 
stock. The design of each _ poster 


forms the basis for the cover of the 
pocket folder which amplifies its 
message. In planning the folders, due 
account has been taken of the type of 
client into whose hands each is most 
likely to come, and an appropriate 
angle adopted for the text and letter- 
press. The household removal folder, 
for example, has a central panel of 
drawings in which a family at various 
stages of migration is shown exhibiting 
that ineffable serenity which is rarely 
achieved in life but appeals to the 
general public in advertisements. A 
combination of the work of the artist 
and the photographer characterises all 
the literature and posters in the series, 
the foregrounds, which tell the story, 
being photographic, and the back- 
grounds provided by coloured sketches 
of appropriate scenery or surround- 
ings which effectively catch the 
attention. 

Posters and folder cover designs are 
the work of Ralph & Mott, the firm of 
artists and designers. 





HOUSEHOLD 


BY ROAD-RAIL CONTAINERS 





DOOR TO DOOR WITHOUT HANDLING 
LOW CHARGES - EXPERT PACKING 
REDUCED RAIL. FARES TO YOUR NEW HOME STATION 


AME FOR PARTICULARS AT ANY RAILWAY STATION OR GOODS OFFICE 
OR FOR & REPRESENTATIVE TO CALL AND GIVE “A FREE QUOTATION 


L G.W.R LMS LN-E'R 
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THE TRANS-IRANIAN 


GAZETTE July 14, 1929 


RAILWAY 


Further details of extremely heavy works on the 


two Belgian contract lengths 


N previous articles, we have described the Trans-Iranian 
Railway in a general way, and only parts of it in 
any detail. It is, however, an undertaking of great 

magnitude, and its future importance can hardly be over- 
estimated, especially as it forms the backbone of what will 
probably be a system connected westward and eastward 
with existing foreign railways, thus bridging the gap that 
occurs between the lines of Eastern Europe and the 
Mediterranean on the one hand, and those of India and the 
East on the other. 

Just north of Richard Costain’s contract, already re- 
ferred to in some detail in these pages, the Cie. Belge 
de Chemins de fer et d’Entreprises has constructed two 
ten-mile sections ranking among the most difficult that 
have been built, and noteworthy for the large number 
ot heavy works entailed. They are situated in the Luristan 
mountains where the line follows the Ab-I-Cesar gorge. 

The amount of. tunnelling is exceptional and comprises 
on the first of these sections, 18 tunnels aggregating 
6,853 m. (7,495 yd.) and on the second, 20 tunnels total- 
ling 8,331 m. (9,111 yd.), or no less than 41 and 50-5 





Panoramic view of construction camp on Contract 10, showing the railway and tunnels on two levels in the 


background 


per cent. of the entire lengths of the respective secti ns, 
The most interesting of them are those on the double s) iral 
loop on Contract 10, illustrated, one mile of which had 
to be tunnelled. The distance between extremities of No. 2 
sub-section is 300 m. (328 yd.) as the crow flies, and 
exactly ten times as much measured along the railvay. 
This double loop is approximately 4 km. (2} miles) long 
and enables the line to rise 51 m. (167 ft.). 

There are also many remarkable bridges and viaducts, 
chief among them being : — 
Maximum height 


Name of bridge Length 


m. ft. m. 
Ab-i-Serum — = .- FA 407 32 5 
Ab-i-Cesar ane ae -» kao 427 25 2 
Kechwar 9 AF ~- 361 35 115 
Luristan 5% Av «. FO 328 33 108 


It is notable that these are all in a length 10 miles long 
which also contributes 5 miles of tunnelling. 

Work was begun in 1935 and completed to the satis- 
faction of the Government in four months under the three 
years’ contract time. 
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Viaduct under construction in a setting typical of the country traversed 


HEAVY ENGINEERING WORK ON THE TRANS-IRANIAN RAILWAY 


(See article opposite) 
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New L.M.S.R. Larne-Stranraer Motorship 


(See article on page 71 and editoria! note on page 41) 
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The ** Princess Victoria’’ showing arrangement at the stern for shipping motorcars 











Cars coming on board at Stranraer 
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RAILWAY NEWS SECTION 


PERSONAL 


L.N.E.R. APPOINTMENT 
L.N.E.R. arnounces that Mr. 
A orbes Smith, Head of Parlia- 
I iry, Rates and Statistics Section, 
General Manager’s Office, King’s 


( 

( has been appointed Assistant 
G s Manager, Southern Area, in suc- 
( n to Mr. C. K. Bird, who has 
be appointed Assistant Divisional 
General Manager, Southern Area. (See 


( ssue of April 21.) 





Mr. William N. Pellow 


Appointed Divisional Loco., Carriage & Wagon 
Superintendent, Old Oak Common, G.W.R. 


Mr. William N. Pellow, M.I.Mech.E., 
who, as recorded in our July 7 issue, 
has been appointed Divisional Loco- 
motive, Carriage and Wagon Superin- 
tendent at Old Oak Common, London, 
G.W.R., as from July 24, entered the 
service of the company as an appren- 
tice to engine fitting and turning, at 
the St. Blazey Loco. Depot, Corn- 
wall, in February, 1904. In June, 
1908, he was transferred to Swindon 
locomotive works to complete his 
apprenticeship. After experience in 
various shops and in the materials test- 
ing house, Mr. Pellow entered the 
drawing office in February, 1912. In 
August, 1922, he went to the Newport 
Division as Divisional Inspector, and 
was made Assistant to the Locomotive 
Superintendent in December, 1923. 
Mr. Pellow was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon Department, Wolverhamp- 
ton, in July, 1924, and in October, 
1929, was transferred to Swindon as 
Assistant to the Locomotive Running 
Superintendent and Outdoor Assistant 
to Chief Mechanical Engineer. In 
September, 1931, Mr. Pellow was 


appointed Divisional Locomotive, 
Carriage and Wagon Superintendent at 
Bristol. During his period of office 
there the very extensive alterations at 
Bristol were carried out, involving the 
station, locomotive sheds, _ traffic 
yards, carriage sidings, &c. It is from 
Bristol that Mr. Pellow has now been 
appointed to Old Oak Common. 


MEMORIAL TO SIR ERIC GEDDES 
We reproduce below the memorial 
plaque to the late Sir Eric Campbell 





Memorial plaque at Fort Dunlop to the late 


Sir Eric Campbell Geddes 


Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.B., which 
was unveiled at Fort Dunlop by Sir 
George Beharrell on June 7 (see our 
June 9 issue). Recalling his association 
with Sir Eric Geddes on the former 
North Eastern Railway, Sir George 
Beharrell said: ‘‘ Personal loyalty was 
fundamental in his eyes—he gave it 
himself in fullest measure, and he ex- 
pected it from others. . . . He gave 
wholehearted service himself and ex- 
pected a wholehearted response. And 
he was seldom disappointed, for his 
expectation was tempered by a 
generous humanity.”’ Sir Eric Geddes, 
continued Sir George Beharrell, had 
summed up his own philosophy in the 
following words :— 

Common sense, honesty, and integrity, 
doing what my employer wanted in the 
way he wished it done ; doing a little 
more than he expected ; taking it to 
heart as a personal shortcoming if any- 
thing with which I was only even in- 
directly connected went wrong—never 
to go looking for an alibi when a mis- 
take has been made. 

Sir Eric Geddes died on June 22, 
1937 (see our June 25, 1937, issue. 


The Jate Mr. Herbert Rhys Price, 
formerly General Manager of the 
Brecon & Merthyr Railway, whose 
death on July 3 we recorded in our 
issue of July 7, was born in Brecon, 
and joined the Brecon & Merthyr Rail- 
way as a boy clerk in 1875. Subse- 
quently he became Registrar, and in 
1889, when he was 28, he was 
appointed Secretary. In 1903 he be- 
came General Manager, and continued 
until 1916 to hold his post of Secretary 
as well as that of General Manager. 





‘ 


The late Mr. Herbert Rhys Price 


General Manager, Brecon & Merthyr Railway, 
1903-22 


The Brecon & Merthyr Tydfil Junction 
Railway, as was its full title, was in- 
corporated in 1859 for the construction 
of railways between these towns. It 
was soon extended southwards and 
approached Newport by taking over in 
1863, and converting to a modern rail- 
way, the old Rumney tramroad of 
1825. The company had _ running 
power arrangements which brought it 
into close touch with many other lines; 
it was absorbed by the G.W.R. under 
the Railways Act of 1921. The por- 
trait of Mr. Price which we reproduce 
dates from the time of his retirement 
in 1922. 


Mr. E. A. St. John Cartmell, Con- 
troller of Stores, Sudan Railways, is 
proceeding to this country on leave. 


We tegret to record the death at 
Chew Magna, Somerset, on July 10, of 
Mr. G. E. M. Macnaghter, Public In- 
formation Officer of the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board. He had been 
ill for some months. Mr. Mac- 
naghten, who was educated at Eton 
and served as an officer in the great 
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** The Early Local,” by 





“4A Highland Way.” by W. H. Banks ** Love or Murder,” by D. M. Candling 


PICTURES FROM THE L.M.S.R. (LONDON) PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 1939 EXHIBITION 
(See ** The Railway Gazette” of March 24) 





See 
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joined the Metropolitan Railway 
1927. He was transferred to the 
rvice of London Transport in 1933, 
oming Public Information Officer 
1935. 





Messrs. Sandberg announce that as 
m July 1, they have taken Mr. 
E. F. Sandberg into partnership. 





L.M.S.R. APpPporINTMENTS 


The following appointments have 
‘n approved by the directors :— 
Mr. W. H. Ensor, District Loco- 
otive Superintendent, Shrewsbury, 

be District Locomotive Superin- 
udent, Derby. 

Mr. J. W. Phillips, Assistant, Office 
of Divisional Superintendent of 
Operation (Motive Power), Derby, to 

District Locomotive Superintend- 
nt, Shrewsbury. 

Mr. H. Finch, Chief Clerk (Parcels), 
Euston and St. Pancras, to be Parcel 
(gent, Euston and St. Pancras. 

Mr. F. Drinkwater, Assistant to 
Locomotive Accountant, Chief 
\ccountant’s Department, Horwich, to 
be Works Accountant (Loco. 
Accounts), Chief Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, Horwich. 


Mr. F. Moxon, Goods Agent, 
Rotherham, to be Goods Agent, 


Sheffield (Queens Road). 

Mr. A. Burgin, Chief Clerk, Sheffield 
(Wicker), to be Goods Agent, Rother- 
ham. 

Mr. H. Grindrod, Chief Clerk, Leeds 
(Hunslet Lane), to be Goods Agent, 
Jatley. 

Mr. A. Chandler, Stationmaster, 
Cheltenham, to be  Stationmaster, 
Broad Street; also i/c of Shoreditch 
and Wilson Street Central Parcels 
Depot. 

Mr. E. Nadin, Stationmaster, Colne; 
also i/e of Foulridge, to be Station- 
master and Goods Agent, East Ham. 

Mr. E. Lees, Assistant District Con- 
troller, Birmingham, to be Assistant 
District Controller, Willesden. 

Mr. B. J. Pilkington, Assistant Dis- 


trict Controller, Chester, to be 
Assistant District Controller, Bir- 
mingham. 


Mr. G. H. Clarke, Assistant District 
Controller, Workington, to be Assistant 
District Controller, Chester. 

Mr. D. D. Scott, Assistant, Office of 
Superintendent of Motive Power, 
Euston, to be Assistant District Loco- 
motive Superintendent, Leeds. 

Mr. W. J. Legg, Running Shed 
Foreman, Nuneaton, to be Assistant 
District Locomotive Superintendent, 
Shrewsbury. 





Mr. P. O. Ferris has been appointed 
Chief Engineer of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad as from July 1, succeed- 
ing Mr. James MacMartin, who has re- 
tired. The position of Engineer, Main- 
tenance of Way, which Mr. Ferris 
held hitherto, has been abolished for 
the present, all work formerly under 
the jurisdiction of that officer being 
now handled by the Chief Engineer. 
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Mr. Kenneth Cantlie has joined the 
boards of directors of Caprotti Valve 
Gears Limited, and of Associated Loco- 
motive Equipment Limited. Mr. 
Cantlie, who is Adviser to the Chinese 
Government Purchasing Commission, 
has recently been honoured by the 
Chinese Government with the Order of 
the Brilliant Jade; red cravat with 
white and blue border. 





BUCKINGHAM PALacE INVESTITURE 

The following were among those who 
attended at Buckingham Palace on 
July 11 to be invested with the insignia 
of the orders conferred upon them in 
the Birthday Honours list (see our issue 
of June 9):— 

Mr. Edward Wilshaw, Chairman & 
Managing Director, Cables & Wireless 
Limited (K.C.M.G.). 

Mr. Bernard Dudley Docker, Chair- 
man, Birmingham Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Co. Ltd. (K.B.E.). 

Mr. Arthur Tylden-Pattenson, Mem- 
ber (Traffic), Railway Department 
(Railway Board), Government of India 
(C.S.1.); 

Mr. John Mackinnon, Chief Engineer, 
North Western Railway, India (C.I.E.). 

Mr. J. S. Nicholl, Member of the 
Transport Advisory Council (C.B.E.). 

Colonel Eric Gore-Browne, Deputy 
Chairman, Southern Railway (O.B.E., 
Military Division). 





We regret to record the death on 
July 6, at the age of 80, of Mr. J. C. 
Isaac, C.B.E., formerly Chief Accoun- 
tant of the London & North Western 
Railway. Mr. Isaac was appointed to 
that position in 1909, after he had been 
Chief Clerk to the preceding Chief 
Accountant, Mr. John Parkhouse, since 
1907. Mr. Isaac was appointed a Mem- 
ber of the Permanent Committee 
formed to secure uniformity in account- 
ing procedure under the Railway Com- 
panies (Accounts and Returns) Act of 
1911, and in 1915 was elected Chair- 
man of that committee. On the out- 
break of war Mr. Isaac was placed on 
the Sub-Committee of Accountants 
(Railway Executive Committee), suc- 
ceeding Mr. W. Bailey as Chairman on 
the death of the latter in 1917. The 
Sub-Committee of Accountants con- 
tinued its duties after the war and the 
dissolution in 1919 of the Railway 
Executive Committee, at the request of 
the Minister of Transport, and for his 
work in connection therewith Mr. Isaac 
was awarded the C.B.E. In addition 
to his position with the L.N.W.R. 
Mr. Isaac was Accountant of the 
North London, Shropshire Union, and 
Dundalk, Newry & Greenore Railways. 
He retired on July 31, 1920. 

The funeral took place at Kensal 
Green Cemetery on July 10. In addi- 
tion to the family mourners, there 
were present Sir Ralph Cope (formerly 
Chief Accountant, G.W.R.), Mr. John 
Quirey, Mr. J. F. Gee and Mr. H. C. 
Jenkins (ex-L.M.S.R.), Mr. G. Morton 
(Chief Accountant, L.M.S.R.), Mr. 
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W. R. Candlin and Mr. F. G. Parke 
(Chief Accountant’s Office, L.M.S.R.). 





Mr. H. K. Bostock, Superintendent 
of Motive Power & Equipment, Nigerian 
Railway, has arrived in this country 
on leave. 





Sir Edward Beatty, G.B.E., Chair- 
man and President of the Canadian 
Pacific, arrived at Southampton in the 
liner Empress of Britain yesterday 
(Thursday) evening. 





Lonpon & HOME COUNTIES TRAFFIC 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The London & Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee has been recon- 
stituted under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 58 of the London Passenger Trans- 
port Act, 1933, for a period of three 
years from July 1, 1939. At the first 
meeting of the naw committee on July 
5, Sir Harry Vanderpant, D.L., the re- 
presentative of the Westminster City 
Council, was unanimously elected to 
the chair. The following changes have 
been made in the constitution of the 
committee :— 

Mr. C. H. Newton, Chief General 
Manager, L.N.E.R., succeeds Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood as one of the members re- 
presenting the four amalgamated rail- 
way companies. 

Mr. R. H. Pott has been appointed 
by the L.C.C. as one of its represen- 
tatives in place of Mr. G. R. Strauss, 
M.-P. 

Colonel T. R. P. Warren, C.B.E., 
has been appointed by the Secretary of 
State to represent county and borough 
police forces in the London Traffic 
Area, succeeding Major H. E. Chap- 
man, C.B.E. 





INDIAN RatLway STAFF CHANGES 

Mr. J. C. Highet, Member of the 
Railway Board, has been permitted to 
retire from Government service as 
from May 19. 

Colonel C. F. Carson, M.C., has been 
confirmed as General Manager, 
N.W.R., as from May 19. 

Mr. V. L. Dean, V.D., has been 
appointed to officiate as Divisional 
Superintendent, N.W.R., as from 
May 2. 

Mr. J. N. Compton has_ been 
appointed to officiate as Deputy Trans- 
portation Superintendent (Power), 
G.I.P.R., in place of Mr. H. P. Ren- 
wick, appointed C.M.E. as from May 
13 (see our July 7 issue). 

Mr. J. E. Bottomley has _ been 
appointed to officiate as Deputy Chief 
Mechanical Engineer (Locomotive), 
G.I.P.R., in place of Mr. Compton. 

Mr. N. K. Mitra has been appointed 
to officiate as Divisional Superinten- 
dent, E.I.R., as from April 21. 

Mr. E. H. N. Lowther has_ been 


appointed to officiate as Divisional 
Superintendent, E.I.R., as from 


April 21. 

Mr. V. O. Raynor, Deputy Chief 
Commercial Manager, N.W.R., has 
been granted three months’ leave as 
from June 14. 
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Passenger Fares in the London Area 


Text of the letter from the Secretary to the Ministry 
of Transport setting out reasons for refusing the recent 
request of a deputation fora public inquiry into the financial 


structure of the 
rhe following is the full text of the 
letter dated ‘‘ Ministry of Transport, 
July 4, 1939’’ and addressed to Mr. 
A. H. Page, Secretary of the Federation 
of Ratepayers and Kindred Associations 
of Surrey, in reply to the deputation 
received by the Minister of Transport 
on June 15 (see THE RAatiLway GAZETTE, 
June 23, page 1008), on the subject of 
the London fares revision 
Sir,—I am directed by the Minister 
of Transport to refer to the representa 
tions made to him on the above matte: 
fares in the London area} 
by the deputation which he received 
on Thursday, June 15, at the request 
of a public meeting convened on Thurs 
day, June 8, by the Federation of Rate 
payers and Kindred Associations otf 
Surrey 
It was explained to the deputation 
ind accepted by it that the Minister 
had no power to postpone the opera 
tion of the increases which came into 
force on Sunday, June 11, and that no 
good purpose would have been served 
by his meeting them on the preceding 
Friday or Saturday, as originally r 
quested, even if he had been able to 


passenger 


do so 
[The deputation laid before the 
Minister two main proposals : 

(i) a public inquiry into the financial 
structure and operation of the London 
Passenger Transport Board; and 

(ii) a revision of the constitution and 
terms of reference of the Railway Rates 
fribunal, when considering passenger fares 
in the London Passenger Transport Area. 

In support of the first proposal the 
deputation contended that the holders 
of the board’s ‘C’ stock were in an 
unduly favourable position and that the 
settlement made in 1933 should be re- 
vised accordingly. Alternatively, it 
was suggested by one member of the 
deputation that the payment of the 
standard rate on the ‘C 
not mandatory and that it was unneces 
sary, therefore, to increase fares for that 
purpose. 

‘It was also alleged that the board 
had built up an unnecessarily large 
reserve for the purposes of maintenance 
ind renewal with a consequent reduc 
tion in the amount available for pay 
ment of dividend on the ‘C’ stock 
In this connection the deputation con- 
tended that the board had interpreted 
the same words in two different ways 
when providing :— 


stock was 


a) for the maintenance and renewal of 
rolling stock in their general accounts; 
ind 

b) in the pooling scheme under Section 
31 of the London Passenger Transport Act, 
1933: 
in its view the board was either making: 
too great a provision for this purpose 
in its general accounts or was obtain 


London Passenger Transport 


Board 


ing less than its fair share of the pool. 

‘The deputation further suggested 
that in order to encourage the wider 
dispersal of the population of London, 
the cost of passenger transport should 
be kept as low as possible and that to 
this end the board’s stocks should be 
bought in and the undertaking re- 
financed with the assistance of Govern 
ment credit. 

‘‘ The Minister has given careful con 
sideration to these points and desires 
me to remind the deputation that the 
provisions of the Act of 1933, including 
the terms of compensation of the under- 
takings transferred to the board, were 
approved by Parliament after careful 
and exhaustive inquiry by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses. One 
of the principles underlying the whole 
conception of the board was that it 
should be free from political influence 
or interference and the Minister would 
not be prepared to suggest to Parlia- 
ment any action which would tend to 
weaken that principle. 

‘‘ It is true that the terms of com- 
pensation as approved by Parliament 
might have been on a different basis. 
The standard rate of interest on the 
‘C’ stock might, for instance, have 
been fixed at a lower figure, but in 
that case the amount of stock issued 
as compensation would have been 
greater. The total interest payable 
would have been approximately the 
same, but there would have been a 
larger capital sum to be redeemed in 
due course. Compensation having been 
fixed and paid on the basis laid down 
in the Act, it would not now be equit- 
able to reduce the standard rate of 
dividend on the ‘C’ stock or to alter 
the provisions of the Act designed to 
protect the holders of that stock who, 
unlike the proprietors of an ordinary 
company, have no voice in the policy 
or management of the board. 

‘‘ The Minister has no power to inter- 
pret an Act of Parliament but he has 
given consideration to the two questions 
of a legal nature raised by the deputa- 
tion and is advised :— 

(i) that the board must endeavour to 
maintain its revenues at such a level as 
will enable them to defray all the charges 
which are by Section 46 of the Act pay- 
able out of that revenue; and 

(ii) that there is no legal obligation on 
the board to make provision for the main- 
tenance and renewal of rolling stock in its 
general accounts on the same basis as for 
the calculation of the operating allowances 
under the pooling scheme. 

‘“On the first point, Section 46 (1) 
of the Act provides that the revenues 
of the board shall be applied in defray- 
ing the charges there set out in a 
certain order of priority. The Minister 
is advised that this means that the 
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revenues of the board shall be so 

ployed so far as they are availal 
The mandatory element which com; 
the board to keep up its revenue 
as to pay these charges is provided 
Section 3 (4) of the Act which lays 
the board an obligation to conduct 
undertaking in such a manner and 
fix such fares and charges as to sec1 
that its revenues shall be sufficient 
defray ‘all charges which are by 1 
Act required to be defrayed out of 

revenues of the board.’ If it were 

tended that this sub-section does 

refer to charges which are only to 
met in so far as revenue is availab 
there would be no charges to wh 
it could refer, because payment of 
the charges to be met out of reven 
as set out in Section 46 are subject 
that qualification. The Minister is ; 
vised, therefore, that Section 3 (4) 
the Act is clearly intended to refer 
the charges set out in Section 46. 

““ As to the second point, the wor 
in the Act which govern the provisi 
of maintenance and renewal in t 
board’s general accounts are contain 
in Section 46 (1) (a) and are ‘ expen 
turé on or provision for the mai 
tenance and renewal of the und 
Section 31, 


makes 


taking.’ 
to (8), provision tor the pi 

paration of a pooling scheme in accor 
dance with the Tenth Schedule to th: 
Act and this in turn provides for 


sub-sections 


‘operating allowances’ to be _ fixe 
according to a formula which shal 
‘give effect to those factors of cost 


which vary with the mileage of th: 
trains or cars or other vehicles run. 
The pooling scheme includes ‘ main 
tenance and renewal of rolling stoc! 
(excluding superintendence)’ as on 
of the items of expense to be used fo! 
calculating the operating allowances 
but it is clear that the allowance to bs 
made for this item is subject to the 
governing words ‘factors of cost 
which vary with the mileage run.’ 

In these circumstances, the Minis 
ter is advised that there is no legal 
obligation on the board to make pro 
vision on the same basis in both 
cases. In the one case the board is 
dealing with the maintenance and re 
newal of its undertaking which, as 
regards rolling stock, must _ take 
account of other factors besides thos« 
which vary with the mileage run (for 
example, obsolescence): and in this 
connection it may be noted that the 
provision it is making is a close ap 
proximation to the estimate given by 
Sir William McLintock to the Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses olf 
Parliament during the passage of the 
Act. In the other case the board is 
dealing with an allowance which is to 
be based only on factors of cost which 
vary with the mileage run and it does 
not seem unreasonable that this provi- 
sion should be based on wear and tear 
only. It also seems essential that the 
charge for operating allowances should 
be agreed as fair as between all the 
parties to the pool and this would 


R 
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be the case if the provision for 
1ance and renewal of rolling 
vere to follow the varying prac- 
jopted by the parties in rela- 
their general accounts. 
regards the proposal made by 
putation that the board’s capital 
~ be re-financed with the 
f Government credit the Minis- 
shes to point out that, quite 
from the undesirable effect oi 
ction on the relationship of the 
to the Government and the 
financial implications of such a 
it is at least doubtful whether 
mpt to buy up the existing 
in the open market would result 
material saving in the total 
il charge. A compulsory ex 
e which left the present holders 
stock worse off than was con- 
lated when the amount of their 
ensation was fixed (including 
expectation of payment on the 
stock at the standard rate) would 
n the Minister’s opinion, be fair. 
Having regard to these considera- 
s and to the exhaustive nature and 
scope of the recent inquiry by the 
iy Rates Tribunal, the Minister 
not consider that there is any 
n for a public inquiry into the 
cial structure and operation of the 
rd. 
The deputation’s suggestion for a 


assis- 


vision of the constitution and terms 


ference of the Railway Rates 


ribunal in relation to passenger fares 


London was based on the grounds: 
that the membership of the tribunal 


es not include a representative of the 
ielling public; and 


ii) that the tribunal is not in a posi 
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tion to give proper weight to the needs 
and hardships of the travelling public. 

‘“ The deputation also referred to the 
fact that there is no appeal from the 
decisions of the tribunal in relation to 
its functions under the London Passen- 
ger Transport Act, 1933, and it con- 
tended that there should be a right of 
appeal on points of law. 

‘“ The statutory provisions governing 
the composition of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal are not based on the repre- 
sentation of interested parties and, in 
relation to the matters now under con- 
sideration, it consists of a President, 
who must be an experienced lawyer, 
and four other members, who must be 
persons experienced respectively in 
commercial affairs, in railway business, 
in matters relating to local govern- 
ment in London, and in _ financial 
affairs. The Minister sees no reason to 
suggest to Parliament that the com 
position of the tribunal should be 
altered. Apart from the difficulty of 
finding any one person who could pro- 
perly be said to represent the travel- 
ling public, it would be foreign to the 
whole conception of the tribunal to in- 
troduce into its membership represen- 
tatives of particular interests. 

‘“ The Act provides that, when deal- 
ing with the revision of the fares of 
the board, the tribunal : 

(i) may have regard to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a general basis 
of fares throughout the London Passenger 
Transport Area; 

(ii) shall have regard to the desirability 
of the establishment and maintenance by 
the board of an adequate reserve fund; 
and 

(iii) shall not make any order which 
would preclude the board from complying 


7] 


with its obligation to secure that its re- 
venues shall be sufficient to defray all 
charges which are required by the Act 
to be defrayed out of the revenue of the 
board, 

and that, when dealing with the revi- 
sion of fares on the suburban passen- 
ger services of the amalgamated rail- 
way companies, the tribunal ‘ shall 
not make any order which would 
be likely to affect prejudicially the 
financial position of the amalgamated 
railway companies or any of them.’ 

‘“ These provisions are all in keeping 
with the general principle underlying 
the Act, namely, that the public in- 
terest requires that the transport 
system in London should be worked 
upon an economic basis. The alterna- 
tives to economic charges are bank- 
ruptcy or State subsidy and the Minis- 
ter is not prepared to suggest to Parlia- 
ment an alteration of the obligations 
placed on the board or of the directions 
to the tribunal which were designed to 
avoid those contingencies. Unless the 
board is placed in a position to meet 
its obligations to its stockholders, it 
cannot raise the new capital necessary 
to pursue a progressive policy for ex- 
tending and improving the facilities for 
passenger transport in its area. 

‘*On the final point, the right of 
appeal on questions of law from a de- 
cision of the tribunal, the Minister con- 
siders that the matters which the 
tribunal is required to determine relat- 
ing to fares and facilities are such that, 
as at present advised, he would not be 
justified in asking Parliament to re- 
verse the decision which it took in 
1933.”’ 

LEONARD BROWETT 


Signed 





YiiM 


Irving 





New L.M.S.R. Larne-Stranraer Motorship 


The ‘* Princess Victoria,’’ a diesel-driven cross-channel ship 
with garage deck and direct loading facilities for motorcars 


\With the entrv to service on Saturday 


July 8, of the Princess Victoria, the 
don Midland & Scottish Railway has 


d an interesting new ship to the 


ranraer-Larne route, already served by 


modern turbine steamers Princess 
weavet, introduced in 1931, and Prin- 
\laud in 1932. 
lhe vessel (illustrated on page 66) is 
first L.M.S.R. diesel cross-channel 
nger ship, and is the first large 
rship in any of the fleets of the 
tish railway companies. Propulsion is 
means of twin screws driven by two 
of directly-reversible, single-acting, 
troke, solid injection Sulzer engines. 
Princess Victoria is unique because 
the exceptional facilities provided for 
about 80 motorcars on one 


ck, which is arranged in such a way 


cars go on board under their own 
er and as many as 80 cars can be 
harged inside 20 minutes. There 
special ramps at Stranraer and Larne 
necting ship with shore, and turn 
es are provided on the ship’s deck. 
\s Sir Robert Greig, a Director of: the 
\I.S.R., said at the luncheon on board 
ring the inaugural cruise last Friday, 


no less a sum than £1,500,000 has now 
been spent by the L.M.S.R. on the pro- 
vision of new vessels for its services 
with Northern Ireland, 77a Stranraer- 
Larne and 7ta Heysham-Belfast, and 
there is no vessel of greater age than 
11 years. This progressive policy has 
been justified by its results in the in- 
crease in passenger traffic alone. The 
greatest volume of traffic is compressed 
into the short season from May to Sep- 
tember, when the curve showing num 
bers of passengers rises very acutely for 
the two routes to a peak of 137,000 in 
the period covering the August Bank 
Holiday, and falls back with similar 
acuteness to a winter level of about a 
tenth of this number. 

There is all the year round one sailing, 
with appropriate rail connections, every 
weekday, in each direction between 
Stranraer and Larne—from Stranraer at 
6.5 a.m. and from Larne at 7.5 p.m. 
During the summer months an addi- 
tional sailing in each direction is given 
and the services are further augmented 
on Fridays and Saturdays. The Princess 
Victoria has been built to the specifica- 
tion of the company’s Marine Manager, 


Captain J. W. Harris, R.N.R., by Wm. 
Denny & Bros. Ltd., Dumbarton. 

With the other ships it has been neces- 
sary for all motorcars, both at Stranraer 
and Larne, to be slung by cranes; the 
new vessel will enable a much greater 
number of motorcars to be conveyed 
sufficing for all normal requirements 
even at busy periods—and will also give 
much more rapid loading and unloading. 
No fewer than 5,450 cars were conveyed 
on this route last year. The new vessel 
has accommodation for approximately 
1,500 passengers, the appointments in- 
cluding, in the first class, a limited num- 
ber of private sleeping cabins. The 
principal dimensions are : 

305 ft. 
48 ft. 


16 ft. 6 in. 
19 knots. 


Length, b.p. ... 
Breadth (moulded) 
Depth (moulded) 
Speed ... : 


Among those present on the inaugural 
cruise were the following :— 

Messrs. G. H. Loftus Allen, J. Ballantyne, 
D. S. Barrie, C. A. Bremner, Sir Robert Bruce, 
Messrs. N. C. Cain, W. H. C. Clay, W. Dalziel, 
Ashton Davies, Sir Maurice Denny, Messrs. A. 
Eddy, S. E. Fitchie, Sir Robert Greig, Capt. 
J. W. Harris, Messrs. D. J. Harris, R. F. Harvey, 
G. D. Howden, J. Hurst, Col. Norman Kennedy, 
Messrs. J. Lockhart, F. G. Marshall, W. F. 
Minnis, L. A. Mohan, T. H. Moffat, J. A. 
McAuley, A. H. McMurdo, M. W. Patrick, J. N. 
Phillipps, F. E. Rebbeck, A. Gardner Robb, 
Capt. W. L. Sinclair, Mr. T. Somerset, Major 
Malcolm Speir, Messrs. W. Yeaman, J. Young, 
and W. A. Willox. 
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NOTES 


The Government and Railways 


Captain Euan Wallace (Minister cf 
fransport), in presenting the Estimates 
for the Ministry of Transport to the 
House of Commons on July 5, said that 
the Government had decided to accept 
in principle the recommendations of 
the [ransport Advisory Council in its 
report on the proposals ot the main-line 
known as thi 


was intended to 


railways, now generally 
square deal.’’ It 
introduce appropriate legislation as 
soon as possible next session. In this 
matter he personally believed that the 
spirit even more importance 
than the letter, and he was delighted 
that the road and rail interests 
getting together and pre 
vressing with the groundwork of co 
ordination, without waiting for the pas 
sage of an Act of Parliament. 
Overcrowding on the London rail 
during the rush hours was an 
personal problem for many 
Some measures had already 
in the shape 
improved 
insti- 
which 


was of 


to see 


were were 


ways 
urgent 
workers. 
been taken to mitigate it, 
platforms and 
His 


conferences at 


f longer 
rolling 
tuted a 
proposals to lessen the evil by the stag 


stock. prede cessor 


series ot 


gering of working hours were discussed, 
and he proposed to follow those up as 
far as he could do so. In addition, 
the London Passenger Transport Board 
and the main-line railway companies 
were well on the way with a number 
of important schemes of development 
ind improvement in the London area, 
and those had been put into force under 
an agreement by which the Govern 
ment guaranteed the principal and in 
on the capital required. Con- 
siderable progress had been made re 
cently with the electrification of rail 
wavs. A number of schemes had been 
put in hand, again with capital raised 
with Government credit. Those in 
cluded _ the Wirral Railway from 
Birkenhead Park to West Kirby and 
New Brighton, with through running 
over the Mersey Railway into Liver 
pool; the line from Newcastle to South 
Shields; the alternative routes from 
London to Portsmouth Guildford 
and Dorking respectively with branches 
from Three Bridges to Horsham; and 
the electrification that had taken place 
along the South Coast from Hastings 
to Portsmouth. The previous Friday 
he was present at the inauguration of 


terest 


ui 


the Southern Railway's latest scheme, 
by which the line between Otford, 
Maidstone, Chatham, Gillingham 


Swanley Junction, and Gravesend had 
all been electrified. That scheme 
brought the Southern Railway’s elec- 
trified area up to 770 route-miles, which 
was the most extensive suburban and 
outer suburban electrified system in the 
world. As recently as July 3 the 
Underground extension to East 
Finchley was opened to the public. 
Dealing with defence preparations, 


Captain Wallace said that it was pro 
posed, as regarded the railways, that 
in time of war the undertakings of the 
main-line railway companies and the 


London Passenger Transport Board 
should be controlled by the Minister 
on behalf of the Government. The 


machinery and procedure of control had 
been settled, and instructions had been 
issued to the railway companies and 
the Government departments con 
cerned. A great deal of planning of 
movements for which the _ railways 
would be needed in case of emergency 
had already taken place, and it would 
as further need in the various 
departments arose. Detailed plans for 
rail transport in connection with civil 
evacuation had been prepared, and were 
ready for use if required Work on 
air-raid precautionary measures on the 
railways included both the provision 
of protection and the accumulation of 
stocks of plant and stores for necessary 
ind urgent repair work. The value of 
works of that kind, completed or in 
hand, and of the stores purchased or 
on order, ran into several million 
and it considered that 
would be well prepared 
meet an emergency 
the essential services 


continue 


pounds, was 
the railways 
and equipped to 
and to maintain 
required. 

Mr. H. Morrison (South Hackney— 
Lab.) said what he wanted to see, and 
what he believed would come, was a 
complete link-up between the main-line 
suburban railways in Greater London 
and the underground railways.  H: 
wanted to see the day when ther 
would not be a single main line ter- 
minus left in London, except for long 
distance journeys. Every suburban ter 
minus should be linked up with the 
tube railways so that they might have 
through runs in all directions. That 
would of itself quadruple the value of 
the railway and underground transport 
system of London. That was useful 
work to which the unemployed coui! 
be put in future. The Minister should 
make preparations with regard to that, 
and with regard to railway elec 
trification. The Southern Railway had 
set a very fine example, and they had 
not had to be kicked into it by thé 
Government. They had done it as 
a matter of good business. It was rare 
that one found in the railways business 
men with courage and initiative, and 
he wanted particularly to compliment 
the capitalist Southern Railway on its 
pluck and enterprise in going in for 
electrification. Why did not the other 
railways do the same_ thing? The 
London & North Eastern slowly 
coming on, pulled on by the Transport 


also 


was 


Board and a certain amount of State 
guarantee. The whole matter was in 


vestigated by the Weir Committee 
when he was at the department, and a 
case was made for it. It was estimated 


July 14, 193: 


that there would be a 7 per cent 
turn. The railway companies cami 
his doorstep and said, *‘ You want 
to do it—how much will you give us 
He asked them when they were xg 
to get into a decent business enterp 
frame of mind, instead of a pu 
assistance frame of mind. ‘“‘ It 

cannot run the railways efficiently 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I shall know w 
to do with them; but if you can di 
if there is a 7 per cent. return, 

ought to go ahead and electrify 

railways.’’ But they would not do 
They had got into the mood that 

capitalist in trouble had to be sul 
dised out of public funds. 

Sir Ralph Glyn (Abingdon—C. 
he agreed with Mr. Morrison in reg 
to distributive termini. They no lon 
wanted termini of the old type, ex 
for long-distance trains. But when 
Morrison blamed some people for 


having jumped into electrification 
the lines of Lord Weir’s report, 


would remind him that the 7 per cx 


was a speculative estimate and 
that electrification had a detrimen 
effect on the coal industry. There v 


another matter which must be reme 
bered. Since Mr. Morrison’s tenure 
office improvements in the steam lo 
motive had been abnormal. Now 

period during which a locomotive cot 
operate without going into the shop | 
been extended by nearly 35 per cen 
and in the last three years far great 
tractive power had been developed, 
the advantage not only of the railw 
industry but of the mining industry 


well. In all those matters they mi 
remember that a _ proposition whi 
looks simple might have repercussi« 
and effects on other industries whi 


could not be overlooked. It was ess« 
tial that schemes should be got out n 
in complete detail, in regard to t 
development of railway and road col! 
munications, harbours, and electricit 
undertakings. 
am: £. € 
said he hoped 


Por le 
that 


(Lichfield—Lat 
the Minister 


rransport would follow the precedett 


members of the Government « 
ind that was, havi 
a committee to inquire int 
a case they took no notice of the fin 
ings of the committee but framed thx 
legislation on completely different lin: 
He hoped the Minister would not 
cept the findings of the Transport A: 
visory Council, because if he did |] 
would perpetuate the chaotic cond 
tions of the transport industry, and tl 
result would be great hardships to mai 
users of transport in the country. Tw 
of their major findings were that class 
fication and the fixing of standard rat« 
should be repealed, together with tl 
exceptional rates and agreed charges 
that very sweeping suggestio 
to make, 


set by 
many 
appointed 


occasions, 


was a 
and he wonderin 
whether that body was the most con 
petent to consider the matter. H 
knew the composition of the Transpo: 
Advisory Council, and he did not agri 
that railway managers, members of th« 


was 








he 
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of Road Operators, and even 
ral secretaries of trade unions 
best people to form a judg- 
s to what was the best thing to 
to the transport industry. In 
they had a vested interest. 
believed that what had _ been 
ht out by the council was not 
hing which was in the best in- 
of the industry but something 
would give a reasonable measure 
reement between the vested in- 
ts concerned. The old system of 
was cumbersome and the charges 
led to a certain extent on the in- 
of the person who made the 
ition for the rate. He knew it 
from some years’ experience of 
rating; but for the council to 
t the alteration which they had 
was one of the most dangerous 
mendations that had ever been 
The railway companies now, 
the Railway Rates Tribunal, and 
ad operators also, would decide 
own charges. Without reference 
ybody, without reference to any 
without reference to any classi- 
mn; they would decide what was 
harge for the transportation of any 
nodity between two given points. 
knew that the right of traders to 
il to the Railway Rates Tribunal 
iined, but that was an onus upon 
stry—an onus to appeal against 
t they considered to be an unfair 
ot He did not think that it was 
onus that rightly ought to be placed 
n industry. The result would pro 
bly be that industry would pay the 
rge fixed by the railway companies 
| the road operators, and would pass 
charge, be it reasonable or exces- 
to the consumer, who would ulti- 
tely have to pay it in the price of 
commodity that he bought. One 
the most sinister things in the whole 
the recommendations was that there 
s no recommendation made regard- 
the publication of the charges. 
it was extremely important. The 
safeguard to members of the public 
inst exploitation in transport 
irges was that there should be pub- 
hed the charges operative between 
y two given points for any special 
of commodities. If the Minister 
iplemented the findings of this Trans 
rt Council it would be possible for 
ie man to have offered to him a 
1arge for a particular commodity and 
r another man to have a totally dif- 
rent charge offered to him for the 
me kind of commodity between two 
ven points, because there would be no 
mpulsion on either of the transport 
ndustries concerned to publish its 
iarges. That would lend itself to a 
ry dangerous practice and make it 
ssible for influence to govern the 
harges which would be made. There 
ould be no guarantee that all men 
ould get equality of treatment. 
Referring to the application which 
is made last year on behalf of the 
iilwaymen that the minimum rate of 
vages payable to any adult employed 
hould not be less than 50s. a week, he 
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said that there were today 101,000 such 
men on a rate of pay of less than 50s. 
a week, and he asked the Minister of 
Transport to use his influence and see 
that the 50s. minimum was given to 
them. <A square deal should not only 
be given to the owners but to the men 
employed. Granted that it would cost 
over £1,000,000; was that too much to 
ask the transport industry to pay to 
those men who had less than 50s. a 
week on which to live? The tribunal 
admitted the claim but refused it at 
the moment because they said the 
financial position did not allow it. The 
Minister would want these men in the 
days that lie ahead, and he warned him 
that there was a feeling among them 
that they were not prepared to be ex- 
ploited much longer. Their demand 
was reasonable. Many of them were in 
blind-alley occupations and had _ no 
hope of promotion. There were 41,000 
labourers in the engineering depart 
ments and 8,000 gangers. The chance 
of promotion was one in seven, there- 
fore six out of the seven were doomed 
as long as they stayed in the transport 
industry to remain on a _ basic rate 
which was less than 50s. a week, and in 
some cases as low as 42s. 





Questions in Parliament 


L.N.E.R. Durham-London Service 

Mr. J. Batey (Spennymoor—Lab.), 
on July 5, asked the Minister of Trans- 
port (1) if he would draw the attention 
of the L.N.E.R. to the number of 
non-stop trains passing through a station 
of the importance of Durham and to the 
lack of a through train from Durham 
to London after 11 a.m. or from King’s 
Cross to Durham before 5.45 p.m. ; 
and if he would make representations 
to the company to provide a_ better 
service for Durham; and (2) if he 
would draw the attention ofthe L.N.E.R. 
to the fact that passengers from 
Durham to King’s Cross leave Durham 
station at 4 p.m. and then have to wait 
at Darlington 45 minutes for a train 
to London. 

Captain Euan Wallace (Minister of 
Transport): I am in communication 
with the company and will write to the 
hon. member as soon as possible. 


Fares in the London Area 

Mr. L. Silkin (Peckham-—Lab.), on 
July 5, asked the Minister of Transport 
whether he was aware that upon the 
applications of the main-line railway 
companies and the London Passenger 
Transport Board for orders authorising 
an increase in the fares, the Railway 
Rates Tribunal, on May 26, issued a 
judgment to the effect that the financial 
obligations of the companies and the 
board were more important than the 
public interest, that the inadequacy 
of services or facilities was not a ground 
for refusing the applications, and that 
hardship caused to the travelling public 
was not a matter which it could take 
into consideration; and whether he 
would take immediate action primarily 
to protect the travelling public. 


73 


Captain Euan Wallace: I am aware 
of the judgment to which the hon. 
member refers but I cannot accept the 
construction he puts upon it. As regards 
the last part of the question, I will 
circulate with the official report a 
copy of the letter which I sent yesterday 
to a deputation which I received on 
June 15. 

Later Captain Wallace issued the 
text of the letter referred to in his 
answer ; this is set out on page 70. 


Level Crossings in London 


Mr. Robert Morrison (Tottenham, 
N. Lab.), on July 10, asked the 
Minister of Transport how many level 
crossings within the Metropolitan 
Police Area had been abclished during 
the past five years; would he give par- 
ticulars of crossings over the L.N.E.R. 
lines within that area which had been 
abolished; and also those scheduled for 
abolition in the immediate future. 

Captain Austin Hudson  (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport): No level crossings within 
the Metropolitan Police Area have 
been abolished during the last five 
years. Six level crossings on the 
Loughton branch of the L.N.E.R. and 
one on the main line at Green Street, 
Enfield, will be abolished in the im- 
mediate future. Proposals for the 
ibolition of the level crossings at South 
Street, Enfield, and oyer the Southern 
Railway at Kingston Road, Merton, 
are also under consideration by the 
highway authorities concerned but I 
cannot say when a decision to proceed 
will be reached. 

Mr. Morrison: Would the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary bring pressure to 
bear on the L.N.E.R. in respect of 
those crossings within the Metropolitan 
Police Area, which are very 
dangerous? 

Captain Hudson: I wish that the 
abolition of level crossings could be 
expedited, but we are giving a special 
erant of 75 per cent. and doing all 
we can to get the local authorities to 
deal with the matter. 

Mr. Morrison: Would the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary take note of the fact 
that, whereas a great many have been 
abolished throughout the country, 
none at all have been abolished during 
the past five years in the Metropolitan 
Police Area? 

There was no reply. 


Dukinfield Wagon Works 

Mr. Trevor Cox (Chester, Stalybridge 
and Hyde—C.), on July 12, asked the 
Minister of Transport if he was aware 
that during the past few months almost 
the entire staff of the Dukinfield 
wagon works coach shop, new and re- 
pair, had been dismissed and the works 
closed down; and whether the railway 
company’s policy in this respect had 
been changed since June 8 this year. 

Captain Euan Wallace: I am in com- 
munication with the L.N.E.R. and will 
write to my hon. friend as soon as 
possible. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Explosion in Spain.—A goods train 
was completely wrecked as it entered 
the station of Pefiaranda de Braca- 
monte, on the Avila-Salamanca line, on 
July 10, as a result of the explosion of a 
powder magazine which partly destroyed 
the town of the same name 


Train-Ferry Across’ Bosphorus. 

Che long promised railway communi- 
cation between Europe and Asia at 
Istanbul should soon be realised, as 
according to The Times, the Kamutay 
has voted a credit of £T.4,500,000 (about 
£750,000) to establish a_ train-ferry 
30sphorus between 
Birkedji and Haidar Pasha. 


service across the 


Japanese Proposal for New North 
China Railways.— An ambitious three- 
year plan for the development of North 
China has been taken up by the recently 
formed Japanese North China Develop- 
ment Company, with the approval of 
the Japanese Government. It includes 
the building of 1,900 miles of railway in 
North China, and another 1,040 miles 
in inner Mongolia, and the construction 
of harbours in North China. The plan 
also provides for the mining of 700,000 
tons of coal in North China and 2,300,000 
tons in inner Mongolia, according to a 
Keuters message from Shanghai. 


L.N.E.R. ** Mowatt ’’ Cricket Cup, 
1939 .—The final cricket match for the 
challenge cup presented by the late Rt. 
Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, G.C.B., was 
played on the L.N.E.R. (Great Northern 
Section) athletic ground at Gordon Hill 
on July 6, when the Accountant’s team 
beat the Engineer’s team. The scores 
were : Engineer’s Department, 74 runs, 
Accountant’s Department, 75 runs for 6 
wickets. The cup was presented to the 
Captain of the winning team by Mr. G. 
Sutherland, Chief Accountant, L.N.E.R. 
who was supported by Mr. L. C. Glenis- 
ter, Assistant Accountant, and Mr. H. 
Hall, Engineer’s Accountant. 


Effects of Bombing in China. 
Che results of aerial attacks on a railway 
line are graphically described in the 
annual report of the Kowloon—Canton 
Railway (British Section). The Chinese 
section of the line was bombed regularly 
by Japanese aircraft during the first 
9$ months of the year 1938. Alto- 
gether, 1,490 bombs were dropped from 
718 planes in 167 raids on 103 different 
days rhe suspension of through traffic 
caused by these attacks aggregated 
10 days, or 34 per cent. of the total 
period. The estimated damage per 
bomb, since the first aid raid took place, 
was $330, Chinese National currency, 
and 83 per cent. of the bombs dropped 
did no harm to the railway. This 
experience, says the report, confirms the 
opinions expressed by Dr.-Ing. K. Remy, 
President of the Reichsbahndirektion 
Cologne, at the Fourth International 
Rail Congress held at Diisseldorf. Com- 
menting on the great value of railways 
in defence, he said: ‘‘ Railways, though 
possibly hampered in their operations, 
cannot be vitally wounded or finally 


eliminated by a series of destructive 
attacks.’’ 

Collision Near Sondrio.—Four per- 
sons are reported to have been killed 
and several injured when a _ passenger 
train collided with a goods train on 
July 9 at Novate Massola, near Sondrio, 
on the Italian State Railways line from 
Colico to Tirano. 

New Locomotives in Finland. 
The Finnish State Railways have 
obtained good service from the first 
two of a new series of Pacific locomotives 
for express passenger trains. They 
have two 23} in. by 253 in. outside 
cylinders, 75-in. coupled wheels, a 
boiler pressure of 213 lb. per sq. in., 
an evaporative heating surface of 
2,100 sq. ft., and a grate area of 38} sq. 
ft. The locomotive weighs 93 metric 
tons, of which 51 metric tons are on the 
coupled wheels. The tender carries 
7 tons of coal and 5,900 gal. of water 
and weighs 60 tons _ loaded. Four 
further Pacifics are being delivered by 
the same builder, the O.Y. Lokomo A.B, 


Scottish Railway Stockholders 
Protection Association Limited. 
The 21st annual report of the executive 
shows that during 1938 there was a 
heavy decrease in railway traffics and 
the aggregate net revenue of the four 
main-line companies for the year was 
$28,984,344, a decrease of £8,918,003 in 
comparison with 1937. The decrease 
in gross traffics was £7,056,000, and 
expenditure was seriously affected by 
the higher levels of salaries and wages 
and by the rise in price of materials. 
Recently there has been a welcome 
recovery in traffics. The British Rail- 
way Stockholders Union Limited has 
given the companies every assistance 
in its powers in the “square deal ”’ 
campaign, and, in particular, from the 
pen of its Chairman, Sir Charles Stuart- 
Williams, and the Secretary, Mr. Ernest 
Short, who have published a_ book 
entitled ‘‘ Railways, Roads and the 
Public.’’ This book has attained a 
wide publicity. 


Last Old-Type Train on London 
Transport Central Line.—On Wednes- 
day, July 12, Driver H. T. Daniels, a 
veteran Underground employee, drove 
on its last journey the last old-type 
train left on the Central Line, and in 
the Wood Lane depot Driver D. 
Bullard was at the controls, on its last 
day of duty, of an electric locomotive 
which has been retained for shunting 
work since multiple-unit stock was 
introduced. Both the train and the 
locomotive were about 40 years old. 
\t least one of the cars—since moder- 
nised and fitted with automatic doors- 
in the train, was included, it is believed, 
in the train which King Edward VII, 
as Prince of Wales, drove at the opening 
of the line in 1900. The train with- 
drawn last Wednesday was the sole 
survivor of 45 trains of old type which 
have been taken out of service gradually 
since September, 1938, and replaced by 
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standard tube stock. This substituti 
is part of the modernisation program! 
of the Central Line. 


British Standards for A.R.P. R«- 
quirements.—The Home Office A 
Raid Precautions Department has a 
ranged with the British Standards Inst 
tution to prepare and issue a speci 
A.R.P. series of British Standards f 
Air Raid Precaution purposes. 


New Birmingham Airport 
Opened.—The new Birmingham mut 
cipal airport at Elmdon, on the Birming 
ham-Coventry road, was officially open¢ 
on July 8. Elmdon airport has, sin 
May, been used instead of Castle Brom 
wich by regular air services calling a 
Birmingham. It is an alighting place o 
the Railway Air Services route fron 
London to Belfast and Glasgow, and o1 
the Great Western & Southern Air Line 
route from Liverpool and Manchester t 
Bristol, Southampton, the Isle of Wight 
and Brighton. Bus services for air pas 
sengers are run between Elmdon and 
Snow Hill and New Street stations i 
Birmingham, a distance of approxi 
mately 6 miles. 


Closing Mutley Station, Ply- 
mouth.—In connection with the recon 
struction of Plymouth (North Road 
station, G.W.R., Mutley station, which 
is almost adjoining, was closed from 
the night of July 2. All traffic is now 
concentrated at North Road. A train 
from Tavistock, Yelverton, and Shaugh 
Bridge set down, at 10.5 p.m., the 
last passengers to use Mutley station. 
The last train out of Plymouth to stop 
at the station was the 9.27 p.m. to 
Newton Abbot. No ceremony marked 


the closing, but the Western Morning 


News remarked that many years ago, 
when Millbay was the main Plymouth 
station, Mutley was regarded as of 
much greater importance than North 
Road. 

Team Valley Estate.—The Team 
Valley Estate, near Gateshead and 
Newcastle, is one of the Government- 
sponsored trading estates now being 
built under the Special Areas (Develop- 
ment & Improvement) Act of 1934. At 
Team Valley access to railway commu- 
nication was one of the first considera- 
tions in the choice of the site, and the 
main line of the London & North 
Eastern Railway forms one boundary of 
the estate. A standard-gauge internal 
railway starts from the main line and 
encircles the estate, with spurs to fac- 
tories requiring them. Factories on the 
outer ring thus have direct rail access, 
and no factory is more than 100 yd. 
distant from the railway. A fine con- 
crete viaduct, 240 yd. in length, carries 
the internal railway over the main road, 
thus avoiding any undesirable level 
crossings. The development of the 
estate formed the subject of a paper 
read before the Royal Society of Arts 
on May 3, by Colonel K. C. Appleyard, 
O.B.E., Chairman, North Eastern 
Trading Estates Limited. A photograph 
of the viaduct was reproduced in THE 
RatLway GAZETTE of April 22, 1938, at 
page 804. 
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British and Irish Railway 


New Luxury Trains for South Africa Seeuics end Shonen 
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ABSTRACTS OF RECENT PATENTS* 


No. 500,482. Brake Blocks 

Luitpold Schweiger, of 196, Arnulf- 
stvasse, Munich, Germany. (A pplica- 
tion date : August 7, 1937.) 

Brake blocks, in particular for high- 
speed vehicles, consist of a carbon 
material which is sintered by a burn- 
ing operation, such as, for instance, 
coke, graphite, soot, &c., bonded with 
tar or pitch, &c., pressed and burnt to 
carbonise the binder. Clay, sand or 
asbestos may be added. Fig. 1 shows 
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a metal carrier 1 having milled recesses 
for the brake blocks 3 which ar 
secured by a wire 5 in a groove 4. In 
Fig. 2, the brake block 6 is embraced 
by a dove-tailed metal mounting 7 
provided with cooling ribs 8, the said 
mounting being pressed against the 
brake drum 10 by a pin extending 
through the bore 9.—(Accepted Feb 
ruary 7, 1939.) 


No. 500,140. Feedwater Heaters 
Pietro Crosti, of 18, Via 
Milan, Italy (Convention dati 
1, 1937.) 
A feedwater 


Moscova, 


: June 


heater comprises a 
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cylindrical body 1 containing flue 
tubes 2 and limited by tubeplates 3 
and 4, cased in by shrouds 10 and 11. 
Combustion gases arrive in chamber 5, 
follow the tubes 2, pass into the 
smokebox chamber 6 and leave by the 
stack 7. The heater should be as 
steeply inclined as_ possible. Feed 
water enters the body 1 by pipe 8 and 
leaves by pipe 9. The isotherms 12 of 
water strata are almost at right-angles 
to the direction of water flow. Any 
salts contained in the water settle as 
a mud which may be removed through 
the mud-cock or door 18. Materials 
deposited by the flue gases may be re- 
moved through an aperture 14. Steam 
finds access to the shroud 11 by the 
cpening 15 and leaves by the aperture 
16 which acts as a blast nozzle. The 
heater may be coupled with boiler 17, 
Fig. 2, in which case the com- 
bustion gases flow from the smokebox 
18 to chamber 5 through the duct 19, 
beginning at the aperture 20, so as to 
allow solid particles carried along by 
the gases from the furnace 23 to settle 
in the disturbed part 21 of the 
smokebox 18. The gases exhaust by 
the stack 22 Several modifications 
ire described.—(Accepted February 3, 
1939.) 
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sion in the said slot, thus clampin; 
the foot of the rail. In order to facili 


tate insertion of the clamping member 


c, the 


slots may be widened at ea 
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end as at d. The clamping member 
are preferably secured against slipping 
by means of swing links e.—(Accepte: 
January 31, 1939.) 


No. 499,381. Road Transportation 
of Railway Wagons 

Edoardo Capo, of Etablissement 
Buzzi, Intra, Como, Lombardia, Ital, 
(Application date: July 20, 1937.) — 

A truck for transporting railway 
wagons consists of two end-trolleys 
A, A’, each comprising a frame 1 or 1 
ind a bogie interconnected by means 
of a lifting device, and two small inter 
mediate trolleys B, B’, each comprising 
four wheels 7 mounted on an axle 8 
which carries couplings 9 by means of 
which the ends 11 of the two end 
trolley frames 1, 1’ are connected. The 
rims C of the wheels of the wagon aré 
each supported by a bracket consisting 
of cylindrical supporting bolts 10. In 
use the trolley is first disassembled into 















































No. 499,950. Rail Chair 


Vereinigte Oberschlesische 
wevke Aktiengese lischaft, of 
Oberschlesien, Germany.  (C¢ 
date Septembe y 21, 1937.) 

The foot of a rail is located between 
the ribs b of a bedplate a, and each 
rib is provided with a longitudinal slot, 
open at both ends, having rib parts 
b, and b,, each of the outer rib parts 
b, being so shaped that resilient clamp- 
ing members c may be held under ten- 


Hiitten 
Gleiwitz, 
ponvention 


* These abridgments of recently published specifications are specially compiled for THE 


RaILway GAZETTE by permission of the Controller of His Majesty’s Stationery Office 


Group 


abridgments can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, 
either sheet by sheet as issued, on payment of a subscription of 5s. a group volume, or in bound 
volumes, price 2s. each, and the full specifications can be obtained from the same address price 1s. 
each 





its elements A, A’, B, B’. 
B, B’ are positioned under the wagon D 
and then the end trolleys A, A’ are 
positioned by pushing the frames 1, 1’ 


The trolleys 


under the wagon. The ends 11 are then 
locked by means of the coupling 9. 
The wagon may then be raised by 
means of the lifting device 12, in readi 
ness for transport.—(Accepted Januar) 
20, 1939.) 


No. 501,580. Bogie 

Louis Eugene Widolt Montrose 
Oster, of 9, Velehvadska, Prague XII, 
Czecho-Slovakia. (Application date . 
May 28, 1937.) 

A bogie having independent in- 
dividual wheels comprises four wheel 
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es 3, each mounted on a bell 1 with 
w rotating axle 2, bearings 4 being 
vided between the axle 2 and the 
b 5. A brake cylinder 6 rotates the 
ike blocks 7 outwardly about their 
ots 8 to produce a braking action. 
h wheel assembly is connected to 
bogie structure by means of three 
lel horizontal links 9, perpen- 
ular to the’ line of travel, and a 
nilar link 10, parallel to the line of 
vel. The bogie structure comprises 
e-frames 11, provided with two lugs 
{ for each wheel, and supporting the 
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wlical springs 13 which bear on 
supports 12. Distance rods 15 may be 
provided to strengthen the side-frames, 
ich of which latter carries a stiffening 
eb 16, and is connected to an opposite 
orresponding side-frame by means ol 
shaft 17, having a distance piece 18 
rmed as a universal driver, and 
irrying supporting brackets 19 with 
bearings 20 which support the main 
leaf-springs of the bogie. The 
arriage body is supported by the main 
leaf-springs, and rubber buffers 21 are 
provided between the said leaf-springs 
ind the bearings 20. The complete 
bogie is substantially composed of 
parts capable of behaving as equalising 
levers connected together in series to 
form movement-transmitting and 
movement-reducing systems extending 
from each track wheel to the centre pin 
of the bogie, with a view to avoiding 
running wobble and other drawbacks 
particularly at high speeds. Several 
details of construction are described 
ind illustrated.—(Accepted February 
28, 1939.) 


No. 500,947. Generation of Elec- 
city on Vehicles 
Aljied Walter Maley, of 4, Grosvenor 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, and 
Edmund Mackenzie Taunton, of 90, 
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Fitz Roy Avenue, Harborne, Birming- 
ham. (Application date: June 16, 
1937.) 

No current flows in the contactor 
exciting circuit until the voltage of the 
two series motors 1, 2, with field wind- 
ings 3, 4, which drive an electric 


vehicle, exceeds the line voltage. 
Current then flows through the re- 


sistance winding 7 and a rectifier 8, 
which allows current to pass to line, 
and the main contactor 5 closes before 
the difference between regenerated and 
line voltages reaches such a value that 
such closing would cause a_ violent 
current surge. Regenerated current, 
flowing in a low-resistance winding 6, 
of lower resistance than the winding 
7, i series with the contactor 5, holds 
the said contactor closed until the said 
regenerated current falls to a_ pre 
determined small value at which the 
contactor begins to open In Fig. 2, 
closing of the contactor 5 bridges the 
series winding 6 across the winding 7 
and the rectifier 8, in which case a 
small current continues to flow in the 


higher resistance winding Also, the 
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voltage to which the rectifier 8 is ex- 
posed, is limited by means of a wind 
ing 10 and a guard contactor 9 which 
responds when the motor voltage 
reaches the value of the minimum ex 
pected line voltage. Several modifica 
tions are described and the invention is 
not limited to regeneration.— (Accepted 
February 16, 1939.) 


No. 498,893. Turbine Locomotives 


Schweizerische Locomotiv- und 
Maschinenfabrik, of Winterthur, Swit 
zevland. (Convention date: July 18 
1936.) 

Turbines a mounted on a frame / co 
operate with a driving axle h through 
a double-ratio gear c,d,e having a 
large gearwheel f and a_universall 
movable coupling g. A change-speed 
gear is provided by firmly connecting 
one or other of the gearwheels d,d, to 
the counter-drive shaft 7. <A reverse 
turbine k, provided with a clutch k 
for engaging the shaft a,, may be pro 
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vided, or, if desired, a reverse gear w 
may be incorporated. In driving for- 


wardly (according to Fig. 2) the shaft 
a, is coupled through a coupling v toa 
gearwheel w, which is fixed to the shaft 
c,. In driving rearwardly a reversing 
wheel R, meshing with the wheel w, on 
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the shaft a,, is coupled with the gear- 
wheel w, which intermeshes with the 
wheel w, through the coupling 7. Each 
driving axle is driven independently by 
turbine or group of turbines.— 
(Accepted January 16, 1939.) 








COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


ACCEPTED 
499,557. Ruhrhandel Gesellschaft, and 
Schuck, C. Pair of wheels, and axle 


with loose wheels for trucks. 

499,694. Ciocca, G. Tramroad system 
for road vehicles and road trains. 

499,710. Haddan, R (Symington- 
Gould Corporation). Railway trucks. 

499,936. Haddan, R. (Symington- 
Gould Corporation). ‘‘ Railway trucks.’’ 

499,950. Vereinigte Oberschlesische 
Huttenwerke A.G. ‘‘ Railway rail chair.’’ 

500,088. Colvilles Limited, and 
MacBride, R. W. ‘‘ Railway rail chair 
assemblies.’’ 

500,109 Phillips, N. 
rail-chairs to sleepers.” 

500,140. Crosti, y. ‘* Feedwater 
heaters for boilers, particularly adapted 
for locomotives.’’ 

500,429. Standard Telephones & Cables 
Limited, Brown, A., and Marshall, T. A 
‘ Railway signalling systems.’’ 

500,482. Schweiger, L. ‘‘ Brakes.”’ 

500,624. Taylor, T. ‘* Railway and 
like wheels and rails for use therewith.’’ 

500,689. Soc. Italiana Pirelli. ‘* Fen- 
ders for the sides of ships and other float 
ing structures or for fixed structures of 
harbours or of railways, roads, and the 
like.’’ 


Securing of 
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STAFF AND LABOUR MATTERS 
N.U.R. Annual Meeting 


[The annual general meeting of the 
National Union of Railwaymen was 
this year held at Clacton-on-Sea from 
July 3 to 15. [he proceedings were 
opened by the President of the union, 
Mr. J. H. Potts, who during the course 
of his address referred to the Decision 
(No. 5) of the Railway Staff National 
rribunal which, he said, must 
caused keen disappointment to mem 
bers throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, and they would be com 
pelled to give serious consideration to 
this method of negotiation. The tri 
bunal, he said, in announcing its deci 
sion, made it clear that, whilst admit 
ting the justice of the claim for a 459s 
minimum, the dominant factor that 
occupied it in its deliberations was the 


have 


financial position of the railway com 
panies. ‘“* Tt does not necessarily fol 
low that a generalisation once adopted, 
no matter how true it was at the time 
of its formulation, will serve for all 
time Changed circumstances demand 
the application of changed methods. 
We must perceive the changes that are 
taking place in the industry to which 
example, the develop 
This is still 
in its infancy, and we shall have t 
give serious consideration to this aspect 
of transport development both in rela 
tion to wages and conditions and also 


we belong—tor 
ment of road transvort 


to organisation Good depot ire 
being modernised, and as a_ con 
quence, the demands on labour are 


greater and labour itself is being inten 
sified in all directions.’’ 

The operating side of railway organi 
sation, he said, showed some outstand 
ing examples of the developments that 


ire taking place, apart from the elec 


schemes, and he quoted the 
modernisation of locomstive powe! 
cle pots, the effects of which, he said 


were so apparent that words from him 


trified 


were unnecessary ‘* The intensifica 
tion of labour that goes side by side 
with all these developments, means 
that the commodity known as labour 
power is increasing in value. We shall 
be « mpelled to demand increased re 
muneration in accordance with this 
changing value It is now clear, as 
far as the National Tribunal is con 
cerned, that claims will not be settled 
on their merit, or on the needs of the 
employees, but according to the di 
tates of the 

Speaking at a mass meeting cn the 
eve of the annual general meeting M1 
J. Marchbank, the General Secretary, 
dealt with the union’s efforts during 
the past vear on behalf of signalmen, 
shopmen, and other grades, and par 
ticularly its fight for the 50s. minimum 
That fight, he said, was still 
going forward. Railwaymen_ refused 
to accept the theory that profits should 
be the first charge upon industry. The 
wages of those who earned the net re- 


companies’ finances.”’ 


wage 


venue should be the primary considera 
tion. 

One of the first items to be con- 
sidered by the annual general meeting 
was the question of the 50s. minimum 
wage, and a resolution endorsing the 
‘ction of the executive in reopening 
negotiations with the railway com 
panies on a single demand for a mini 
mum adult wage rate of 50s. a week 
was Carried unanimously The reso- 
lution stated that the conference 
looked forward to a successful outcome 
of these negotiations, especially having 
regard to the declaration by the Rail- 
way Staff National Tribunal that there 
was a strong case for an increase on 


the lowest rates, and to the recom 
mendation of the Transport Advisory 
Council that the Railway Rates 


rribunal should not be permitted to 
call in question the propriety of an in 
crease in railway arising from 
the granting of improved remunera 
tion, or conditions of employment. 
The resolution directed that the result 
of the referred 
to a special or annual general meeting. 
Other questions considered at the 
innual general meeting included: 


costs 


negotiations should be 


Pensions A resolution was adopted 
demanding that the pension be in 
creased to £1 a week “‘ as a step to 


removal of the 
anomalies arising out of the = in 
idequacy of the existing old-age 
pension,”’ It pointed out that this 
inadequacy compelled 300,000 old-age 
pensioners to work while younger men 
another 300,000 


assistance, and 


ward the present 


were kept on the dole 
had to seek public 
many others had to depend on ill 
ifforded relief from their children. 
Phe workers, it added, would willingly 
ontribute their quota of the increased 
payment necessary to bring this reform 
about. 

Illowances for Juvors.—Another 
resolution, which was unanimously 
carried, called attention to the hard 
ships imposed on working men through 
loss of wages and through the expense 


of travelling when they were sum- 
moned to serve on juries It urged 
legislation to provide jurymen_ with 


allowances to travelling, sub 
sistence, and loss of earnings, and also 
demanded ‘‘ in the interest of the 
democratic administration of justice ’’ 
that the property qualification for jury 
service be abolished. 

Control of Transporlt.—A_ resolution 
was carried unanimously — reaffirming 
the union’s view that there can be 
no really effective solution to the manv 
problems of transport, viewed both 
from the point of view of the interest 
of the public and from that of the 
welfare of the workers, until Parlia- 
ment co-ordinates all forms of transport 
under public ownership and control.’’ 
Mr. Marchbank said that the public 


cover 
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should have a fair deal, and co-ordir 
tion would also make it possible { 
those employed to have fair livi 
commensurate with the work they d 
and the responsibility they bor 
When there was any danger of 
national crisis the Government made 
clear that it was going to take contr 
of rail transport in the interest of t 
nation. If it was necessary in tims 
crisis it was necessary in time of peac 








Railway and Other 
Reports 


Bolivar Railway Co. Ltd.—Th 
company works at a rental of £9,000 p 
annum, the railway of the Puert 
Cabello & Valencia Railway Co. Lt 
Gross receipts of the two railway 
amounted in 1938 to £41,410, a decreas 
of £16,106 in comparison with 1937, bu 
in the working expenses of £45,443 the: 
was a saving of £11,860, leaving a los 
on working of £4,033, compared with ; 
profit of £213 in 1937. Passenger re 
ceipts showed a decrease of £265 an 
goods receipts (£33,974) a decrease ot 
£16,193. A contract for the construc 
tion of a railway of about 32 miles in 
length from Palito on the Puerto Cabell 
svstem to Palma Sola on the Bolivar 
system has been let by the Venezuela 
Government. It is expected that con 
struction will be finished by the end of 
1940. Proposals for the working of the 
new line by the Bolivar Company are 
under consideration. The new line will 
give Barquisimeto, which is the ter 
minus of the Bolivar Railway, direct 
railway communication with Puerto 
Cabello, Valencia, and Caracas. It will 
provide facilities for the export of 


bananas. 


Dorada Railway Co. Ltd.—Gross 
revenue of the railway for the year 1938 
amounted to £188,798, a decrease of 
only £241. Passenger revenue was 
£2,841 less, due to intense competition 
by road, traceable chiefly to the opening 
of the Dorada-Honda road in September 
last. The company has in view the 
inauguration of a railcar service, and 
made on April 1 a revision of passenger 
rates. Goods traffic receipts increased 
by £8,202. There was a falling off in 
the up traffic due to competition, but 
down traffic was better. In the working 
expenses of {£124,661 there was an 
increase of £11,817 or 10-4 per cent. 
The main reasons for this advance were 
the heavier cost of sleeper renewals, 
increased pay to loading and unloading 
gangs and a general rise in wages due 
to holidays on full pay. The net profit 
for the vear is £26,618, against £22,281 
for 1937, and the dividend is unchanged 
at 4 per cent., less tax, leaving £12,463 
to be carried forward, against £10,019 
brought in. The working profit of the 
ropeway branch in 1938 was £8,900, 
against £9,286 in 1937, but after provid- 
ing for loss in exchange, Colombian 
income tax, British income tax and 
N.D.C., and interest, this has been 
reduced to £197. 
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tHE INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT 
EXAMINATIONS, 1940. 


HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Graduateship and Associate Membership 
\inations will be held in London and at 
r centres on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
May 6th, 7th and 8th, 19 

“latest date for the deposit of forms of 
is March 3lst, 1940 (January lst if any 
are claimed). Full particulars, 


ptions 


THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


previous question papers (price 1s. per set, post 
free) and copies of a revised and enlarged 
edition of the booklet “‘ The Institute of Trans- 
port Examinations: notes for the guidance of 
candidates unable to attend preparatory 
courses” (price 2s. 6d. post free) may he 
obtained from the undersigned. 
By Order of the Council, 
A. WINTER GRAY, 
Secretary. 
15, Savoy Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Cyr IAL ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion on this page should be sent in 
as early in the week as possible. The latest 
time for receiving official advertisements for 
this page for the current week’s issue is noon 
on Thursday. All advertisements should be 
addressed to :—The Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W.1. 








CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


Locomotives for India 
Vulcan Foundry Limited has 
ed an order from the East Indian 
way Administration for 20 I.R.S. 
E’’ class locomotives and tenders 


Purchase of Beyer-Garratt 
Locomotives 
the Cie. Francaise des Chemins de fet 
Indo-Chine et du Yunnan has pur 
| from the Kenya & Uganda 
Administration 


ivs & Harbours 

if the earlier Bever-Garratt loco 
ves. These engines are being 
ped from Mombasa to Haiphong, in 
ch Indo-China. New Bevyer-Garratt 
motives with a larger wheel and 
her axle load to replace them have 


ordered from Beyer-Peacock & Co. 
as recorded in these columns in our 
of June 16, 1939, p. 1002. 


cobert Stephenson & Hawthorns 
mited has received an order from the 
wn Agents for the Colonies for three 
for the Palestine 


motive boilers 


iwavs. 
|. Pickles & Sons Limited has received 
order from the Buenos Ayres Great 
ithern Railway for one panel planing 
| thicknessing machine and one 
tical hollow chisel mortising and 
ring machine. 
Surahammars Bruks A/B has received 
order for 504 steel tyres for locomo- 
es, Carriages, and wagons for the 
ladras & Southern Mahratta Railway, 
be supplied to the inspection of 
essrs. Rendel, Palmer & Tritton. 


The G.W.R. announces the following 

orks to be undertaken : 

east of Portmadoc station 

be reconstructed, also the bridge over 

x footpath just outside Trowbridge station. 
vo bridges over the River Ely at St. 
ins are to be re-floored. 

\ subway is to be constructed adjacent to 
berry Road underbridge at Newton Abbot, 
behalf of the Devon County Council. 

\t Bassaleg Junction direct junctions to 
w of better working are being provided 

tween the relief and dock lines. 

\t Machynlleth improved and extended 
e and accommodation is being 
vided at the engine shed. 

\t Port Talbot improved waiting-room, staff 
| lavatory accommodation is being provided 
ler a scheme for the rearrangement of the 
tion buildings. 

\t Quakers Yard several short 
sughout the length of Quakers Yard tunnel 
to be completely relined. 


Jones & Bayliss Limited has 


the underbridge 


stores 


sections 


3ayliss, 


ceived an order from the Central 
ruguay Railway for 32,000 steel 
shbolts, nuts, and washers. 


Babcock & Wilcox Limited has 
received orders from the Rhodesia 
Railways Administration for one electric 
overhead travelling crane of 20 tons 
capacity for Umtali carriage and wagon 
shops and one 35-ton overhead electric 
travelling crane for Beira boiler shop, 
to be supplied to the inspection of Messrs. 
Fox & Partners. 

Wagons for Africa 

The Gloucester Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Co. Ltd. has received an order 
from the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
for 23 bogie low-sided wagons for the 
Gold Coast Government Railway. 
Wagons for India and S. America 

The Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage 
& Wagon Co. Ltd. has received orders 
from H.E.H. the Nizam’s State Railway 
Board for the supply, to the inspection 
of Messrs. Freeman, Fox & Partners, 


Freeman, 


of “ four-wheel goods brake vans 
LR. standard type BVG”’ and 
12 fou r-wheel open military wagons 
I.R.S. standard type ‘“* OM”’ for broad 


gauge service. 

The Gregg Car Company has received 
an order from the Peruvian Corporation 
for six 30-ton bogie all-steel flat wagons. 

La Brugeoise et Nicaise & Delcuve 
S.A. has received an order through Nye 
& Menzies for 10 underframes for 20-ton 
bogie open wagons for the Leopoldina 
Railway. 

George Turton Platts & Co. Ltd. 
has received an order from the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Railway for 
1,500 mild buffer plungers for 
carriages and wagons. 


steel 


Mirrlees Bickerton & Day Limited 
has received an order from the Bombay, 
3aroda & Central India Railway Ad- 
ministration for an additional crude oil 
generator set for electric supply at 
Gangapur City, to be supplied to the 
inspection of Messrs. Rendel, Palmer & 
Tritton. 

J. Baker & Bessemer Limited has 
received an order from the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway for 350 tyres 
for locomotives, carriages, and wagons. 

J. W. Roberts Limited is the supplier 
of the sprayed Limpet asbestos used 
for the abatement of noise in the new air- 
conditioned coaches for the South 
African Railways & Harbours Board 
described and illustrated in the issue of 
THE RatLway GAZETTE for May 26, 
1939, pp. 861-867. 


The Egyptian Delta Light Railways 
Administration has placed orders, to the 
inspection of Messrs. Rendel, Palmer & 
Tritton, with Thomas Firth & John 
Brown Limited for 56 axles for loco- 
motives, carriages, and wagons and 
with Steel Peech & Tozer for 176 
steel tyres for locomotives. 


The Argentine State Railways Ad 
ministration is calling for tenders, to 
be presented in Argentina by August 28, 
for the supply of quantities of switches 
for rails and manganese steel monoblock 
Firms desirous of offering material 
of United Kingdom manufacture can 
obtain further details of this call for 
tenders upon application to the Depart 
London, $.W.1. 


fré gS. 


ment of Overseas Trade, 


The South African Railways & Har- 
bours Administration is calling for 
tenders (Tender No. 2274) for the supply 
and delivery of approximately 191 tons 
of steelwork and three tons of bolts, and 
Tenders endorsed ‘‘ Tender No. 
’ should reach the 
South 


rivets. 
2274 for bridgework ’ 
Chief Stores Superintendent, 
African Railways & Harbours, Head 
quarter Offices, Purchase Section, Johan- 
nesburg by August 31. A copy of the 
specification and general conditions of 
together with drawings, may be 
from the Department of 
Overseas Trade. Local representation is 
essential, and the Department of Over- 
seas Trade prepared to furnish firms 
desirous of tendering for the supply of 
material United Kingdom manufac- 
ture, and not represented in South 
Africa, with the names of United IXing- 
dom merchant houses with local connec- 
tions who may be willing to handle 
tenders on their behalf. 


tender, 
borrowed 








Forthcoming Meeting 


July 17 (Mon.).—Leopoldina Railway 
Co. Ltd. (Ordinary General), Southern 
House, Cannon Street, E.C 4, at noon 

July 19 (Wed.)—Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India Railway Co., Ltd. 
(Annual), Southern House, Cannon 
Street, E.C., at 1 p.m. 

July 20 (Thurs.).—Bolivar Railway Co. 
Ltd. (Ordinary General), Dashwood 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, at 
11.15 a.m. 

July 20 (Thurs.)—South Behar Railway 
Co. Ltd. (Extraordinary General), 
123, Victoria Street, S.W.1, at noon, 

July 28 (Fri.).—Egyptian Delta Light 
Railways Limited (Annual General), 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., at 11.30 a.m. 
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Railway Share Market 


Despite the excellent traffic figures for 
the past week home railway securities re 
flected the inactive and moderately te- 
actionary conditions which have continued 
to rule on the Stock Exchange. Ther 
was again very little selling pressure, and 
the undertone became firmer subsequently, 
but it is apparent that no material change 
an be expected until sentiment is 


less 


under the influence of international affairs. 
In the event of an encouraging turn in 
the latter, however, it is generally 


assumed that markets would show a rapid 


and widespread rally. Yields on good 
class securities are now at attractive levels, 


and moreover, it appears that armament 
and other Government work will provide 


i. stronger stimulus to industrial activity 


interim dividend decisions to be the same 
as those for the first half of 1938. 

Great Western ordinary has attracted 
attention, partly owing to the good traffic 
figures for the past week, and on balance 
the price moved in favour of holders, 
having rallied to 33. The 5 per cent. 
preference was 904 and the 4 per cent. 
debentures 964. The £92,000 gain in the 
L.M.S.R. receipts for the past week ex- 
ceeded expectations, and on balance the 
ordinary stock has risen from 13 to 14}, 
while the 4 per cent. preference stock was 
higher on the week at 60} as was the 
1923 preference at 40}. The 4 per cent. 
guaranteed stock was 83 and the 4 per 
cent. debentures 90}. The market is not 
anticipating any interim payment on the 
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the first and second guaranteed sto 
were 73} and 66 respectively, the 4 | 
cent. debentures 844 and the 3 per ce 

debentures 64. Yields on the guarante: 
stocks appear to be unduly large, and, 
the present trend in traffics is continu 

it can be expected that their dividend 

quirements will be well covered this ys 

Indeed, in some quarters there are growi 
hopes that a small payment may be px 
sible on L.N.E.R. first  preferen 
Southern preferred attracted little att 
tion around 71, despite the reasonal 
prospects of the full 5 per cent. divide: 
on this stock for the current year, wh 
the deferred stock was dull around 15 
London Transport ‘‘C’’ was out of favou 


and has been lowered to 733, but t 
‘““A’’ and ‘‘B’”’ stocks regained p 
of an earlier decline. 

Foreign railway securities were a 


go 
5 























during the text few months Conse- 1923 preference, but remains very hopeful neglected owing to the conditions preva 
quently the traffic outlook for the main that it will return to the dividend list in ing in the stock and share markets. Fr 
line railways continues to be viewed as respect of the current year, and with a tional losses were recorded by most 
encouraging in many quarters, although reversal of the present trend on the Stock the Argentine railway stocks, includi 
it is recognised that expenses will prob Exchange, this stock might come in for B.A. Great Southern 5 per cent. preferen 
ibly rise in the current half of the year. a good deal of speculative activity, as at 22} and Central Argentine 6 per cen 
It continues to be expected that the forth might L.N.E.R. first preference, which preference at 23}. Canadian Pacific issu: 
coming half-yearly statements will create was moderately better on the week at were comparatively firm, the comm 
t satisfactory impression, although the 32. L.N.E.R. second preference attracted shares having transferred around 4} ar 
market is still budgeting for the actual very little attention at around 123, while the preference stock around 233. 
Traffic Table of Overseas and Foreign Railways Publishing Weekly Returns 
r Vw 
Traffic for Week 4 Aggregate Traffics to Date Prices 
” Miles Week = Shares ; - 
melways eee Ending ~ Totals Ae Bq 2 a 
1938-39 —— Total Inc. or Dec. | ¢ Increase or Stock £2 2% > |Sos 
this vear . ompared =) nm 7 é Decrease be? 3 po S ov 
with 1938 | 7 This Year Last Year = al = a 
f f £ £ f 
Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia 834 9.7.39 13,550 3,020 | 27 351,060 436,630 — 35,570 Ord. Stk. 14 7\4 6lo N 
| Argentine North Eastern . 753 8.7.39 10,732 217 2 12,506 13,927 1,421 os 6lp 2 31g Ni 
Argentine Transandine —_ _ -- - _ — A. Deb. 82 75 62lp | 63, 
Bolivar 174 June 1939 4,650 1,100 | 26 24,950 22,600 + 2,350 6 p.c. Deb 8 7 7 Nil 
Brazil ; . - eas jane Bonds. 10 4 6 S5i¢ 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific 2,801 8.7.39 78,164 + 4,901 2 94,603 92,494 2,109 Ord. Stk 6lo 3l4 4 Nil 
Buenos Ayres Central : 190 24.6.39 $140,100 + $27,100 52 $5,293,600 $5,904,000 — $610,400 Mt. Deb. 15lo 8 11 Nil 
Buenos Ayres Gt. Southern 5,082 8.7.39 129,529 2.358 2 144,603 163,337 — 18,734 Ord. Stk 17516 8lp 710 N! 
« | Buenos Ayres Western 1,930 8.7.39 44,169 2 49,194 50,185 — 991 1234 5 6 Ni 
Central Argentine 3,700 8.7.39 136,377 | + 2 145,611 134,246 11,365 e 1314 534 61g (Ni 
© Dx dian - ane cma Dfd. b 219 3 Ni 
g nt. Uruguay of M. Vide« 972 1.7.39 15,041 - 3,567 1 1,801 4,277 | — 2,476 Ord. Stk. 3 114 Ni 
“ | Costa Rica a 188 May 1939 24,302 2,198 48 245,516 283,030 37,51 Stk 28 2219 81g 
3 | Dorada 70 ‘ 13.800 — >700 26 80,600 95,700 15,1 1 Mt. Db. 10514, 104 57g 
= | Entre Rios i 810 17,835 | 4 3,412 | 2 21,315 19,044 2,! Ord. Stk. 714 31g Nil 
=< Great Western of Brazil 1,092 5,300 + 1,200 27 236,000 188,000 Ord. Sh. 3 1 14 Nil 
~ | International of Cl. Amer 794 $516,275 — $11,817 | 21 $2,800,928 $2,584,878 - - =< “ 
Interoceanic of Mexico : 7 _ =— onus Ist Pref €d. 6d lo Ni 
é La Guaira & Caracas 223 6,790 + 2,190 26 35,430 30,235 ,195 Stk. 8 6lo To Nil 
= | Leopoldina 1,918 20,875 | + 1,313 27 511,492 500,778 10,714 | Ord. Stk 4 1 1 Nil 
A | Mexican 483 7.7 $278,900 + $18,200 1 $278,900 $260,700 + $18,200 14 1ig 1 Ni 
Midland of Uruguay 319 May 1939 6,996 | — 1,342 48 96,857 104,505 — 7,648 99 78 19 Ig | Ni 
Nitrate 386 30.6.39 5.159 } 3,013 26 60,876 80,833 — 19,957. Ord. Sh. 52/9 1946 134 7) 
Paraguay Central 274 1.7.39 $3,725,000 + $462,000 1 $427,000 $913,000 — $486,000 Pr. Li. Stk 60 5512 401p 141546 
Peruvian Corporation 1,059 June 1939 59,567 _ 7,164 52 785,648 946,133 a 160,485 Pref 534 134 y Nil 
Salvador 100 7.39 ¢11,600 + 42,090 1 ¢1,657 2,717 41,060 Pr. Li. Db. 23 20 191,_ Nil 
San Pauk 153} 2.7.39 32.667 — 3,381 26 818,100 _ 39,574 Ord. Stk. 64 28 231g = «8! 
Faltal 160 | June 1939 2,455 160 52 33,700 = 5,400 Ord. Sh 1316 le lp 10 
United of Havana 1,353 8.7.39 15,939 1,762 , 2 18,122 + 589 Ord. Stk. 35g lp 1 Nil 
| Uruguay Northern 73 May 1939 $10 | = 65 48 10,629 + 270» =Deb. Stk. 2 1 2 Nil 
s ( Canadian National 23,762 7.7.39 649,788 | + 57,916 | 27 18,186,094 17,143,784 , + 1,042,310 _ = ional a 
= } Canadian Northern . ome - om — 4p.c. Perp. Dbs. 72 60 68lo 5154 
5 Grand Trunk n . 4p.c.Gar. 104 90 961g 4! 
/ | Canadian Pacifix 17,171 7.7.39 471,000 | — 5,400 27 12,832,400 12,734,000 98,400 Ord. Stk. 8716 414 4lo Ni 
Assam Bengal 1,329 20.6.39 1.023 12 310,637 + Ord. Stk 811g 70 7ilo§ = 4346 
Barsi Light 202 20.6.39 4 83 12 25,597 — Ord. Sh. 6019 541, 5019 51546 
me Bengal & North Western 2,112 20.6.39 - 8,737 12 651,544 — Ord. Stk. 311 278 2608 6151¢ 
* | Bengal Dooars & Extension 161 20.6.39 f -_ 384 12 23,126 - 89 83 911g | 718 
Bengal-Nagpur : 3,272 20.6.39 210,000 | + 11,056 12 815,322 1,681,457 | + 9519 90 901g 4716 
Bombay, Baroda&Cl. India 3,085 30.6.39 211,950 12.900 13 316 2,370,450 | — 112746 95 10419 534 
Madras &Southern Mahratta 2,967 20.6.39 173,175 4 14,522 12 2 1,356,044 a” 108 97 10319 7\4 
Rohilkund & Kumaon 571 20.6.39 14,829 | — 876 12 3 149.995 — 308 285 266§ 634 
South Indiar 2,531} 20.6.39 115328 | — 2,071. 12 4 959,876 — 104 101 96lp | 5316 
Beira-Umtali ; 204 | April 1939 73.498 550,072 ~ - — — _- —- i — 
| Egyptian Delta 623 20.6.39 4,814 n 190 | 12 39,934 40,312 | — 378 Prf. Sh. 7g 5/6 lp | Nil 
, | Kenya & Uganda 1,625 May 1939 206,557 — 11,295 21 1,220,870 1,309,332 — 88,462 - — oa — |— 
3 | Manila Se . ae ; ; . B. Deb. | 49 41 40 834 
=< Midland of W. Australia 277 May 1939 14,100 — 2,469 48 165,763 164,159 + 1,604 Inc. Deb. | 9334 89 89 419 
| Nigerian 1,900 27.5.39 26,615 | 4 2335 9 248,873 262,701 | — 13,828 — — — —- i — 
> | Rhodesia 2,442 April 1939 340,448 . 31 2,514,398 -- — - = i cecil Msccn 
| South Africa 13,284 1.7.39 691,223 | + 25,111 14 8,461,247 7,965,557 | + 495699 - -- - —|- 
Victoria 4,774 April 1939 796,751 — $81,321 43 7,865,959 8,228,216 | — 362,257 - — — sonee — 


NOTE. 


t Receipts are calculated @ Is. 6d. to the rupee. 























Yields are based on the approximate current prices and are within a fraction of 11 
§ ex dividend. 


The variation in Sterling value of the Argentine paper peso has lately been so great that the method of converting the Sterling weekly receipts at the par rate of exehange 


has proved misleading, the amount being over estimated. 


The statements are based on the current rates of exchange and not on the par value 





